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HE interpretation of Plato’s philosophy presented in the follow- 
[xe pages accepts the position that each of Plato’s dialogues 

may be used as evidence of his own thought at the time he 
wrote it. He clearly did not accept all the doctrines which he put in 
the mouths of his principal speakers; yet these doctrines indicate the 
chief subjects of his philosophical speculation, without confining his 
thought to a rigid system. I use the chronology of the dialogues as 
it is now almost universally accepted, and on the basis of this chro- 
nology I differentiate between an earlier and a later Platonism. It is 
not possible to demonstrate the validity of this position; it is justified 
only in so far as it makes possible a coherent formulation of Plato’s 
philosophy. 

Causation may be described as a relation of which one term pro- 
duces or determines the existence or character of the other term. The 
concept of a cause was first formulated not long before the time of 
Plato. In the earliest Greek literature the word airvos is used in 
reference to responsibility, usually with the added connotation of 
blame.'! The extension of the notion of responsibility to all the ob- 
jects and events of experience marks the beginning of the study of 
causation. The early Greek philosophers, so far as we know, did not 
speak specifically of causes; yet their systems may be considered as 


1E.g., Homer Iliad iii. 164, xix. 86; Odyssey ii. 87. 
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attempts to place the ultimate responsibility for the nature of things.’ 
From the divergent systems of the Pre-Socratics emerged two main 
views of the nature of causation: one, the view, developed by Plato, 
that causes are in some way transcendent; the other, that causation 
may be explained in terms of physical processes. This latter ‘‘scien- 
tific’ view must have been widely current in the fifth and fourth 
centuries. It was constantly attacked by Plato,’ and it pervades many 
of the works included in the Hippocratean corpus.‘ The Hippocratean 
airia corresponds to a physical cause, for it involves physical objects 
and processes. It is known through empirical observation of temporal 
sequences, as, for example, the cause of a given disease must be some- 
thing common to the experience of all who suffer from the disease.® 
The Hippocratean analysis of causation parallels the empirical epis- 
temology found in the corpus. The Hippocratean physican must use 
observation and memory of past experience as bases for predicting 
the future,® and his predictions often require a knowledge of physical 
causes.” 

Plato’s treatment of causation is completely antithetical to physical 
causation.® His criticism of physical causes forms an integral part in 
the development of a treatment of causation harmonious with his 
own transcendent metaphysics. Plato recognizes only two forms of 
cause, souls and Ideas, correlative with which he makes two criticisms 
of physical causation. Physical objects and processes, as contrasted 

2 The words alrios and alria do not occur in the remaining fragments of the Pre- 
Socratics; yet later philosophers, especially Aristotle (Metaphysics A), regarded Pre- 


Socratic philosophy as dealing primarily with causes, and to this evidence may be added 
Plato’s almost synonymous use of dios and airia (Phaedo 96A). 

3 See pp. 100, 101, 106, and 113. 

‘Cf. C. Géring, Ueber den Begriff der Ursache in der griechischen Philosophie 
(Leipzig: Metzger & Wittig, 1874), p. 21. 

5 Tlept picros ’avOpwrov 9. 

6 Kar’ inrpetov 1; MapayyeNlat 1; epi réexvns 7; cf. the treatment of Hippocratean 
science in C. N. Cochrane, Thucydides and the Science of History (Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1929), pp. 7-13. 

7 For a practical application of prediction from causes, see Ilept ’Apxains "Inrprxijs 21. 
Usually, of course, the physician predicts from signs or symptoms rather than from 
causes. The Hippocratean Ipoyrwortkdy, e.g., treats of signs which precede death. 

8 F. A. Lange, History of Materialism (English trans.; 3d ed.; New York: Harcourt, 


Brace & Co., 1925), p. 65, believes that Plato’s treatment of causation is one of the 
reactionary elements in his philosophy. 
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with souls, are unable to act purposively and spontaneously; as con- 
trasted with Ideas, they cannot explain the nature of things. The 
ultimate solution to the problem of causation requires a reality that 
transcends the physical world. 


THE CAUSALITY OF THE IDEAS 


The Theory of Ideas, which underlies those passages where Plato 
singles out the Ideas as the only true causes, evades precise formula- 
tion; yet certain principles may be discerned which are fundamental 
to the view. Of special significance for causation are the various as- 
pects of the relation of “participation” connecting Ideas and particu- 
lars, for in terms of this relation Plato explains causation. 

One of the important aspects of the relation of Ideas to particulars 
is the epistemological. Ideas are the only objects of true knowledge, 
and by participation in them the objects of the physical world become 
perceptible. The Ideas are standards for the interpretation of the 
relativity and impermanence revealed by perception.’ There is also 
a logical aspect, involving the principle that of each particular may be 
predicated the name of the Idea in which it participates.’° Yet, as no 
particular is a complete embodiment of any Idea, it must participate 
to some degree in the opposite Idea. Particulars admit of contrary, 
or even contradictory, predicates, whereas Ideas do not." Third, there 
is a theory of value expressed in the relation of Ideas and particulars. 
The value of particulars is measured in terms of their participation 
in Ideas.'? Underlying the three aspects already mentioned is an 
ontology, according to which there is a scale of being correlative to 
the scales of knowledge, truth, and value.'* The highest level of be- 
ing, namely, the Ideas, is immutable, absolute, and perfect, while 
particulars, being subordinate, are imperfect, relative, and changing.’ 


9 Phaedo 75B; Cratylus 439E-440B; Republic 476A; cf. A. E. Taylor, Plato: The Man 
and His Work (London: Methuen, 1926), pp. 187-88. 

10 Phaedo 102A-B. 

11 Cf. ibid. 74B; Rep. 479A-B; Symposium 210E-211A. 


12 Phaedo 74D-E;; cf. also the passages cited in the previous note. The axiological 


aspect is not always consistent with the epistemological, e.g., in Rep. 476A Plato men- 
tions an Idea of evil. 


13 Cf. Rep. 477-79. This aspect underlies much of Plato’s terminology. 


14 There is some variation in the way Plato applies his metaphysical scale. In Rep. 
4854-B and Phaedo 79C-E, 81A, and 83B-C particulars are portrayed as chaotic and 
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In Phaedo 100B-E Plato expresses the causal relation of Ideas to 
particulars by the typical phrase, 7@ kad@ Ta Kaa Kada, by which he 
means that participation in the Idea of beauty is the cause through 
which particular things are beautiful. Causality is almost an identity, 
by virtue of which every characteristic of the effect is explained by and 
deduced from its cause.” The cause of beauty in any object, accord- 
ing to this passage, is not physical, but it is the Idea of beauty, from 
which alone it is possible for any particular beauty to be derived. 
Similarly, only the Idea of largeness can explain how any person can 
be large. Such activities as eating and drinking may be in some way 
essential to largeness, but they cannot be called causes because they 
do not provide any explanation of the nature of largeness.'® Plato 
finds no causal relation on the purely physical level. The Ideas are 
the causes of the qualities of physical objects, for the qualities of 
particulars exist in so far as particulars participate in Ideas.” 

This passage in the Phaedo is written primarily in terms of the 
logical and ontological aspects of the relation between Ideas and par- 
ticulars, though other aspects are not excluded. The Republic gives 
a more comprehensive account, which ties up the causality of the 
Idea of the Good with all four metaphysical aspects of the Theory 
of Ideas that were pointed out above. This Idea is the cause of value, 
knowledge, truth, and even being.'® Corresponding to the statement 


“wandering,” and the soul that concerns itself with them is said to be in the greatest 
ignorance and evil. Ordinarily, Plato does not place particulars so low on the scale. 
Similarly, it seems in Rep. 475E-476A that there are Ideas for all abstractions, but in 
Rep. 510B and 511B-C the Ideas are limited to the highest level of the abstract realm. 


18 Cf. P. Natorp, Platos Ideenlehre (2d ed.; Leipzig: Meiner, 1921), p. 151. Jean 
Bayet (‘‘Causalité primitive,’’ Scientia, LXI [1937], 6) is probably referring to this 
context when he states that Plato retains the primitive notion that like causes like. 


16 Phaedo 96D-E, 100E-101A. These passages may be directed specifically at the 
empirical theory of causation found among the physicians; cf. the attack on empirical 
epistemology in Phaedo 96B. 

17 A physical object, however, may be legitimately called a cause if it necessarily 
embodies the quality which it causes. Fire, e.g., is the cause of heat because fire neces- 
sarily participates in the Idea of heat (ibid. 105B-C). 


18 Rep. 508E-509B, 517C. J. Stenzel (Studien zur Entwicklung der Platonischen 
Dialektik von Sokrates zu Aristoteles [2d ed.; Breslau: Trewendt & Grenier, 1931], p. 131) 
recognizes these different aspects of the causality of the Ideas. Strictly speaking, Plato 
limits the causality of the Idea of the Good to the realm of the intelligible. He calls it a 
cause of particulars only in the axiological sense. Yet the causality of the Idea of the 
Good provides a suggestive basis for the general consideration of the causality of the 
Ideas. 
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that the Idea of the Good causes existence and being, the Ideas as a 
whole are the causes of particulars in respect to both being and be- 
coming.'!® Just as the Idea of the Good causes truth, the Ideas in 
general provide the basis of predication.*° This logical element in 
Plato’s analysis of causation is perhaps the farthest from the ordinary 
conception of cause, but it is quite in harmony with the causality of 
the Ideas, for it exhibits one of the ways in which Ideas determine 
particulars. The epistemological aspect of causation is brought out 
by the statement that the Idea of the Good is the cause of knowledge. 
We apprehend particulars by virtue of our knowledge of Ideas; hence 
the Ideas cause our knowledge of particulars. There is no real dis- 
tinction between the cause of knowing and the cause of being.” 
Finally, the Ideas in general and the Idea of the Good in particular 
are causes in an axiological sense. This aspect is in some degree teleo- 
logical,” but it is concerned less with the realization of purpose than 
with the view that all values in the world of experience can be appre- 
hended only as imperfect embodiments of absolute values in the 
realm of Ideas.?* 

Plato’s analysis of causation in terms of the Theory of Ideas is 
open to many misunderstandings if it is taken out of its proper setting 
and subjected to extraneous principles of causal theory. Critics have 
frequently applied the Aristotelian analysis to Plato, asking, “Are 
the Ideas material, formal, efficient, or final causes?” This question 
has produced several different answers. Aristotle himself seems to be- 
lieve that Plato made the Ideas efficient causes, and he criticizes 
Plato for doing so, on the ground that the immutable cannot be the 


19 Cf. Phaedo 96A with 101B-C. The absence of a temporal factor in the causality of 
the Ideas is indicated by the fact that the Idea of the Good is the cause of being in the 
intelligible world. As the intelligible world is timeless and changeless, this statement 
means that even in the intelligible world there is a gradation of the less and more real; 
and the Idea of the Good, being the highest and most real, is the cause of the rest. 


20 ‘Truth’? may also have had a value connotation for Plato. In that case it would 
involve the axiological aspect of the Ideas, as well as the logical. 


21 This statement of Schopenhauer, often mentioned in discussions of causation in 
Plato, occurs in Ueber die vierfache Wurzel des Satzes vom zureichenden Grunde (Frank- 
furt: Hermann, 1847); reprinted in Saemtliche Werke (Munich: Piper, 1912), III, 
115-17. 


2 Phaedo 74D-E; cf. Taylor, op. cit., p. 203 n. 


23 In terms of the analysis of causation here presented, it is clear why Plato maintains 
that physical objects cannot be causes. In Rep. 516C-D Plato specifically denies the 
value of observation and memory of physical objects and events. 
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efficient cause of the mutable.24 Of the remaining three types of cause, 
material causation is clearly excluded, and Aristotle objects that 
Ideas cannot be formal causes because form is immanent, whereas 
the Ideas are transcendent.” Finally, Aristotle refuses to recognize 
that the Ideas are final causes because, he says, they are not causes 
by virtue of their goodness and thus fail to assert that the good as 
such is a cause.” 

Modern critics who have retained the Aristotelian approach have 
expressed in a number of different ways the relation of the causality 
of the Ideas to the Aristotelian scheme. Some have admitted that the 
Ideas are intended to be efficient causes.?” Others, thinking especially 
of the Idea of the Good in Republic vi and vii, emphasize the cate- 
gory of final causation.2® More commonly, however, critics say with 
special reference to the Phaedo that the Ideas represent a kind of 
formal cause. A. E. Taylor maintains this view, holding that for 
Plato the particular object is a ‘‘bundle of universals” and that, in 
making participation of particular in Idea the cause of predication, 
Plato was grasping at the notion of formal causality.® All these 
views which attempt to interpret the causal function of the Ideas in 
terms of Aristotle’s four causes are open to objection because they 

24 Cf. Metaphysics A 991 a 9, b 3; A1071 b 14; De generatione et corruptione ii. 335 b 9. 
In Phaedo 101C Plato says the Ideas are causes of both being and becoming. L. Robin 
gives an excellent treatment of these Aristotelian criticisms in La Théorie platonicienne 
des idées et des nombres d’aprés Aristote (Paris: Alcan, 1908), pp. 73-120. 

% Met. A 988 a 34; ef. 991 @ 12. 


2% Met. A988 611. Strictly speaking, this passage is concerned with the One, but 
probably Aristotle’s criticism of Ideas as final causes would be essentially the same. 


27 B.g., J. G. Frazer, The Growth of Plato’s Ideal Theory (London: Macmillan & Co., 
1930), p. 68. A variant of this view is that the Idea of the Good is equivalent to God and 
differs from the other Ideas in having an efficient power by which it connects Ideas and 
particulars (cf. Ernst Hoffmann, Platonismus und Mystik im Altertum (Heidelberg: 
Winter, 1935], pp. 12 and 19-20). E. Zeller thinks Plato failed to distinguish the dif- 
ferent types of cause (Plato and the Older Academy [English trans.; London and New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1888], pp. 263-64, 267-68, 285, and 287 n.). 

28 Cf. especially P. Shorey, “‘The Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic,’”’ Studies in 
Classical Philology, I (1895), 208 and 239. He considers the Idea of the Good a “regula- 
tive ethical concept”; cf. also W. Windelband, Geschichte der antiken Philosophie (3d 
ed.; Munich: Beck, 1912), p. 178. 

29 Taylor, op. cit., pp. 202-3; cf. J. Burnet, Greek Philosophy: Thales to Plato (Lon- 
don: Maemillan & Co., 1914), p. 165; cf. also Shorey, op. cit., p. 198; De Platonis 


idearum doctrina atque mentis humanae notionibus commentatio (Munich, 1884), pp. 
13-14. 
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assume either that the Aristotelian analysis is correct, and therefore 
the standard for evaluating other analyses, or that Plato’s view is a 
rudimentary and partially unsuccessful attempt to give the Aristote- 
lian formulation.*® The latter assumption is quite unwarranted. The 
former, even if true, cannot contribute to the understanding of Plato’s 
position. Actually, Aristotle’s four causes are quite inapplicable to 
the Theory of Ideas because Plato and Aristotle disagree on certain 
fundamental points. The Aristotelian material and formal causes in- 
volve the view that concrete objects constitute primary reality and 
consist of matter and form. The efficient and final causes refer to the 
Aristotelian analysis of the beginning and end of motion, as these 
two are determined by each other. Since Plato believes that the 
changing objects of experience are not ultimately real, it would be 
impossible for him to accept Aristotle’s theory of causation, for Aris- 
totle’s formal cause is immanent in concrete objects, and his efficient 
cause is very often a physical object acting in time.*' Thus each phi- 
losopher analyzes causation in terms of his own metaphysics, and 
Plato’s analysis cannot be reduced to that of Aristotle. 

Critics preoccupied with the Aristotelian approach to the causality 
of the Ideas have attempted to find a place for an efficient cause in 
the Theory of Ideas. The Theory of Ideas stresses the dichotomy of 
reality into Ideas and particulars, but the link between these two 
classes, namely, participation, Plato does not clearly explain. In 
speaking of it, he often uses metaphorical and mystical language,** 
and in the Parmenides and other late dialogues he criticizes it severely. 
Aristotle found no adequate provision for efficient causation in the 
relation of Ideas to particulars; yet some modern critics have tried 
to show that Plato makes God the efficient cause connecting Ideas 


30 Aristotle, of course, made both assumptions. He regarded all previous views as 
partial steps toward his own definitive analysis (cf. Met. A 988 a 21, 993411; and 
H. F. Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy (Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1935], p. 218). 

31 Plato’s Ideas, though causes of becoming, are not thought of as sources of motion 
(cf. Goring, op. cit., p. 25). Another difference between Plato and Aristotle on causation 
is that Aristotle admits necessary conditions as causes (e.g., Physics ii. 199 b 34), 
whereas Plato does not (e.g., Phaedo 99B). In general, Aristotle uses the word in a 
much broader sense. 

32 E.g., Phaedo 79A. 


33 Cf. ibid. 100D; Rep. 506D-E, 508-9, 517C; Sym. 210-11. 
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and particulars.** In Plato’s later dialogues God does appear as an 
efficient cause; yet, it seems to me, the treatment of causation in the 
later dialogues differs slightly from that of the early dialogues, and 
the early Theory of Ideas takes no account of the existence and func- 
tion of God. For God is essentially living and active,* and life and 
activity involve movement and change. God cannot be an Idea be- 
cause the Ideas do not change or move. God cannot be ultimately 
real because the highest level of reality is incompatible with move- 
ment and activity. Thus the Parmenidean concept of Being under- 
lying the Theory of Ideas fails to recognize God as an efficient cause 
connecting Ideas and particulars.** It is true that from the first God 
was an important element in Plato’s thought, but Plato did not sug- 
gest in the early dialogues any means of harmonizing God and the 
Ideas in a single system. Thus the attempt to interpret God as an 
efficient cause has led to a misunderstanding of the causal function of 
the Ideas. 

Another external approach to the causality of the Ideas which 
has led to serious misunderstanding is manifested in the attempts of 
some critics to find a place for physical causation in the Platonic 
scheme. Physical causation, as we have seen, is incompatible with 
the causality of the Ideas.*’ Yet Ritter defends the position that, 


34E.g., Hoffmann and Zeller, who identified God with the Idea of the Good (see 
n. 27 above); Burnet (op. cit., pp. 169 and 336-37) and Taylor (op. cit., p. 289, but 
contrast A Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1928], p. 71), 
who place God intermediate between Ideas and particulars in Plato’s metaphysics; and 
Shorey (‘‘Idea of Good,” op. cit., p. 229), who makes God metaphysically distinct from 
but correlative to the Ideas. R. Demos (‘‘The Fundamental Conceptions of Plato’s 
Metaphysics,” Journal of Philosophy, XXXII [1935], 571, and Plato: Selections [New 
York: Scribners, 1927], pp. xxii-xxiii) speaks of love as the link between Ideas and par- 
ticulars. 


35 Cf. Phaedo 80A; Phaedrus 246C-—D. See pp. 107-8. 


36 The same is true of soul, conceived of as active, for God is a soul in Plato; ef. 
Burnet, op. cit., pp. 169, 336-37. According to Phaedo 79D-E, the soul is like the Ideas, 
even akin to them, yet still inferior. 


37 See above, p. 100. It is true that Plato, with characteristic flexibility, sometimes 
assumes a more empirical point of view. In Phaedrus 270B-D, for instance, he praises 
Hippocratean method which, he says, requires a knowledge of kinds of objects and 
powers of objects. In 271C-D he applies this method to rhetoric. The kinds (etén) 
and causal powers (alriat) here mentioned are clearly not transcendent but immanent 
in the physical world. Other passages that suggest empiricism are Phaedrus 249B-C, 
254B, 265D-E, 273D-E; Phaedo 75A; Rep. 510D; and Philebus 16C-17. Yet Plato’s 
philosophy is so predominantly transcendent that, for the study of causation at least, 
these empirical tendencies deserve no more than passing notice. 
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according to Meno 81C-D, the world constitutes a causally determi- 
nate system. The universal causal conditioning of things by one an- 
other produces a “kinship” of nature which permits the mind to pass 
from one object to another.** On the basis of the unity of nature, 
Ritter argues, the memory of the past becomes valid in the present, 
and thus knowledge is made possible. Yet what Ritter has inter- 
preted as memory of the past is rather, I believe, the technical Pla- 
tonic “reminiscence,” by which the soul recalls in this world the 
higher world that it knew before birth. The kinship of nature men- 
tioned in this passage need not refer to causal relations existing be- 
tween physical objects; it could equally well refer to the relations of 
Ideas. Plato may have had in mind some relation of Ideas to one 
another or to souls; hence he could establish a kinship of nature 
which would justify the passing of the mind from one entity to all 
the rest. This passage, therefore, provides no conclusive evidence re- 
garding Plato’s treatment of physical causation. 

A more important attempt to harmonize physical causation with 
the causal function of the Ideas is made by the interpretation of the 
Ideas as causal laws. Natorp, the leading exponent of this view, em- 
phasizes almost exclusively the logical aspect of the Ideas. He inter- 
prets the causality of the Ideas to mean that the Ideas are logical 
grounds or laws, and for him the Idea of the Good is the ultimate 
logical principle, “das Gesetz der Gesetzlichkeit.”*® Yet apart from 
the discussion of methodology in the Phaedrus* there is no passage 
in Plato which suggests the notion of causal law, unless one press 
such a random remark as 7 yap avr? airia tounge abta Toraira.*! 
Plato is interested not in the invariability of the causal relation but 
in the explanation of causation.*® The Ideas in their logical aspect 
are conceived of as classes rather than as laws, and, furthermore, 
their logical aspect is only one phase of that transcendent relation 


38C, Ritter, Platon: Sein Leben, seine Schriften, seine Lehre (2 vols.; Munich: Beck, 
1910-23), I, 479, 572; cf. II, 35-36. 


39 Op. cit., pp. 150-55, 194-95, 358, and 416. Similar interpretations are presented 
by S. Marck, Die Platonische Ideenlehre in thren Motiven (Munich: Beck, 1912); J. A. 
Stewart, Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1909); and Demos, Plato: 
Selections, p. xiv. 

40 Cf. n. 37 above. 41 Theaetetus 205E. 


Cf. G. Grote, Plato, and the Other Companions of Socrates (3d ed.; London: Mur- 
ray, 1875), II, 184. 
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between Ideas and particulars in terms of which Plato explains the 
causality of the Ideas. The interpretation of Natorp and his followers, 
therefore, involves a distortion of Plato’s thought. 

In summary, Plato’s analysis of causation in terms of the Theory 
of Ideas involves a rejection of physical causation. Plato associates 
causation not with motion and change but with the metaphysical re- 
lation between Ideas and particulars. The Ideas are absolutely real, 
good, knowable, and true; and through the relation of participation 
the Ideas cause particulars to exist, to have value, to be perceptible, 
and to be amenable to logic. In the later dialogues Plato presents a 
different analysis of causation, explaining it in terms of activity. He 
modifies those features of the Theory of Ideas which deny the ulti- 
mate reality of motion and change, and he seeks the solution to the 
problem of causality not in the Ideas but in the purposive activity 
of souls. 

THE CAUSALITY OF SOUL 

In accordance with the common use of airvos to mean “responsible”’ 
in a good or bad sense, Plato employs this term when speaking of souls 
and God as sources of good and evil.‘* This usage is especially com- 
mon in respect to motives or feelings or objects of desire, in so far 
as these are sources of good and evil. Love, for instance, either as a 
feeling or personified as a god, is the cause of good or evil for men.* 
This ethical use of airvos involving the moral responsibility of souls 
Plato supplements on the metaphysical side by the view that the 
soul has power over the lifeless. Even in the early dialogues Plato 
makes this analysis of the causal function of the soul. First of all, the 
soul rules the body and is the cause of its life and activity. Plato’s 
criticism of Anaxagoras in Phaedo 98B-99D implies a rejection of 
physical causation in favor of the “true” causation of soul. Physical 
objects are only necessary conditions, not genuine causes. Elsewhere 
Plato extends the causality of the soul beyond men to the world at 
large. It is the special function of the soul to plan and rule, and soul 
and mind rule all else.** Plato unites the metaphysical causation of 
the soul with the ethical by saying that the evil soul rules badly, 

43 E.g., Rep. 379B, 491E, 617E. 


44 Sym. 178C, 198E-199A; Phaedrus 266B. For analogous uses see Protagoras 352D; 
Rep. 490D, 491B-C, and 495A. 


4 Cf. Phaedo 79E-80A, 94B, 105C-D. 6 Rep. 353D; Crat. 399D-400A. 
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while the good soul rules well.47 In Symposium 205B-C Plato suggests 
that artistic creation, also, is an aspect of the causality of the soul.*® 
In the later dialogues he makes an analogy between the causality of 
the human soul and the causality of God.‘ 

In Phaedrus 245-46 Plato extends the causality of the soul by 
arguing that soul is the ultimate source of motion. It is the only self- 
moved mover, and it causes the life of living things by enabling them 
to move themselves. Yet not only is the soul the source of the motion 
of living things; it is the source of all motion, and it is the only source 
of motion. Plato does not speak of it as an airia in this passage, but 
he clearly represents it as an active metaphysical principle. The pri- 
macy of the soul’s motion is treated at length in the tenth book of the 
Laws. In Laws 894B Plato contrasts two basic kinds of motion: 
that which can move itself and other things and that which can move 
another but not itself. He then shows that motion of the first type is 
the only possible source of motion.*® This he calls soul or life. That 
which must receive its motion from without is lifeless. It follows, 
therefore, that soul causes the motion of bodies®! and also that the 
attributes of soul, such as intelligence, plan, desire, and purpose, are 
prior to physical qualities, such as size and strength. God, who is 
the cosmic soul, is not only the cause of motion in the physical world 
but also the cause of its order and plan, arranging the smallest de- 
tails in conformity with the welfare of the whole.®* Plato’s later de- 
velopment of the view that the soul is the source of all motion is a 
natural extension of his earlier statements—namely, that the soul 
causes the life of the body and that the soul has a power over all in- 
animate objects. 

In the early dialogues the metaphysical implications of the activity 
of the soul are not fully worked out. God is seldom mentioned ex- 
cept in myths or in purely ethical contexts. Yet Plato’s treatment of 
the soul as an active agent implicitly recognizes a dynamic element 
in reality. It implies that physical objects are determined by active, 


47 Rep. 353E; cf. ibid. 444D-E. 


48 Cf. the emphasis on the activity and rule of the soul in respect to the arts in 
Gorgias 465C-D; Rep. 341-42 and 345-46. 


49 See below, p. 114. 51 Ibid. 896A-B; cf. 966D-E. 
50 Laws 894E-895B. 8 Ibid. 896C-D. 
53 Ibid. 897A-B and 903B-D;; ef. Taylor, Commentary on Timaeus, p. 293. 
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living forces; that motion and at least some moving objects, namely, 
souls, are on the highest level of reality; and that values are realized 
through the actions of souls. These implications are in apparent con- 
flict with the Theory of Ideas, according to which concrete objects 
are determined by a reality which is eternally immutable and motion- 
less. The Theory of Ideas makes no provision for a reality that is 
moving and eternal, such as soul, for it involves the principle that all 
activity is to a degree unreal. On the Theory of Ideas the soul reaches 
its highest state when it withdraws from physical objects, freeing it- 
self from all change, and thus assimilating itself to the Ideas, to which 
it is naturally akin.** Yet, from the other point of view, it is the very 
nature and essence of the soul to move and act. On the Theory of 
Ideas the soul must be considered as an instance of particularity, 
belonging to the lower level of reality and derivative from the Ideas. 
On the other view, it is a self-subsistent transcendent force.™ 
Though Plato does not provide in the early dialogues any reconcilia- 
tion between the causality of the Ideas and the causality of soul, there 
are indications that he was very much aware that the metaphysics of 
the Theory of Ideas conflicts with the ultimate reality of an active 
soul. Even in the Phaedo he seems to say that the soul cannot ever 
become completely like the Ideas. In the Symposium he says that 
living beings are always changing, even in regard to their souls, and 
therefore cannot hope to attain immortality except through del yiyve- 
o8a.*” In regard to causation he tries to reconcile Idea and soul by 
saying that the Idea provides a sort of pattern for the soul’s actions.** 
This reconciliation, however, is only apparent, for it involves a funda- 
mental alteration in the analysis of causation. Causes are no longer 
immutable Ideas; they are active powers. A new theory of the arts is 
involved, in which the artist himself is the cause, the maker. Further- 
more, only objects within human control are explained on this view, 


54 Phaedo 79B-E; Rep. 611E. 


55 There is a corresponding divergence in the treatment of particulars. On the Theory 
of Ideas they are partially unreal, lacking stability and permanence, unknowable and 
imperfect. Yet under the guidance of soul the concrete world is planned and ordered. 
It is not necessarily less real than soul, for soul is only the cause of motion and order, 
not of being. On this second view physical objects have a more positive significance, 
especially in so far as they make possible the self-realization of the soul. 


5% Phaedo 80B. 
57 Sym. 207D-E. 58 Ibid. 212A; Rep. 517C, 540A-B, and 596B. 
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and the whole world cannot be explained except on the assumption of 
a divine artisan. But nowhere in the early dialogues does Plato sug- 
gest such a divine artisan except in the Republic, where he says that 
the sun, who is a god, is the cause of all becoming. This single al- 
legorical passage does not justify the inference that the notion of a 
divine artisan is of central significance in Plato’s early thought.** We 
may conclude, therefore, that in the early dialogues Plato fails to 
harmonize the causality of the Ideas with the causality of the soul. 

In the later dialogues Plato seems to give up the principle that only 
the immutable is ultimately real, admitting the reality of entities that 
move and change. According to the Sophist the ravredGs dv includes 
movement and life and soul.® True being extends beyond the Ideas 
to include the world of concrete objects and souls. Motion is as real 
as rest, and thus the ontological hierarchy of the early Theory of 
Ideas is destroyed.** The reality of the physical world is strongly 
emphasized in the Philebus, where Plato speaks of it as a mixture in- 
volving yéveots eis ovciav, or yeyernuévn ovcia.** In Timaeus 27D- 


89 Rep. 509B. I agree with P. E. More (The Sceptical Approach to Religion [Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1934], p. 71) and Taylor (Commentary on Timaeus, p. 71) 
on this point. Natorp (op. cit., pp. 198-99), however, connects the sun with God. 
Several critics have supposed the xetporéxvns of Rep. 596C is a reference to God as 
creator of the physical world. Yet this view is untenable (cf. Shorey, Republic [Loeb 
ed.; London: Heinemann, 1930-35], II, 423 n.). 


60 Sophist 248E-249A; contrast Rep. 477A and 597A, where such expressions as 
mavTedas ov, eiduxpiwas bv, and redéws Sv are used with exclusive reference to the 
Ideas. A. Diés (La Définition de l’étre et la nature des idées dans le Sophiste de Platon 
(Paris: Alcan, 1909], chap. ii) has shown that the definition of being as power in Soph. 
247E is a provisional view, to be rejected in 250B-C. F. M. Cornford (Plato’s Theory of 
Knowledge [London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, 1935], pp. 234-36) does not believe 
that the passage in 247E is even intended to be a definition of being. 


61 Cf, Diés, op. cit., pp. 75-76. Diés thus rejects the view that in the Soph. the Ideas 
are alive (cf., e.g., Hoffmann, op. cit., p. 21). His argument also tends to refute those 
who say that the Idea of the Good is the God of the later dialogues, since this view 
implies that the Idea of the Good is thought of as alive or with soul, e.g., H. Barth, 
Das Problem des Ursprungs in der Platonischen Philosophie (Munich: Kaiser, 1921), p. 
14. Natorp is an exception, as his God is not a soul but a law (op. cit., p. 332). 

8 Soph. 249C-D; cf. Laws 893B. 


63 Dias (op. cit., p. 129) denies that the recognition of the reality of motion in the 
Soph. is in any way an innovation, for, he says, Plato had never denied the reality of 
motion, e.g., Crat. 3836D-E and 387D; Rep. 477C. Yet, even if these passages may be 
interpreted as metaphysical in their application, they are overshadowed by the dominat- 
ing metaphysics of the early Theory of Ideas, which implies the partial unreality of all 
moving objects. Therefore, the abandoning of this principle in the Soph. marks a sig- 
nificant change in Plato’s metaphysics. 


64 Phil. 26D and 27B; cf. 64B; cf. also, Soph. 219B and Poltticus 283D. 
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28A, it is true, Plato reaffirms that there is a scale of reality, the higher 
reality being eternally unchanging, the lower world being one of con- 
tinual change. Yet in other respects even the Timaeus shows a clear 
break with the ontology of the earlier Theory of Ideas. 

In harmony with the view that motion and change are real, Plato 
works out in the later dialogues a metaphysical system in which 
causation is based on the activity of the soul or God rather than on 
the Ideas. The explanation of causation seems to be one of the central 
issues involved in the change in his view of the nature of being, and 
the new theory of causation is an integral part of the later meta- 
physics.* According to the system of Philebus 23-27, there are four 
metaphysical principles: the infinite, the finite, the cause, and the 
mixture. The cause is mind or soul, and its function is to create the 
mixture by bringing together the finite and the infinite. The mixture 
is the physical world which, on this analysis, presupposes three ulti- 
mate metaphysical entities: the infinite, the finite, and the cause. 
The Timaeus presents a slightly different system, in which God creates 
the physical world as a spatial image of an eternal pattern. There are 
again four metaphysical principles: God, the physical world, space, 
and the eternal pattern.*” These four principles correspond roughly 
to the principles of the Philebus. God is equivalent to the cause, the 
physical world to the mixture, and the creation of spatial forms to the 
imposition of limit on the unlimited.** The essential idea underlying 
both the Philebus and the Timaeus is that the physical world can come 


6 Burnet (op. cit., p. 331) sees in Timaeus 35A a reference to obaia as the result of a 
mixture. The mention of obcia yeyvouéern, also, is very reminiscent of the Phil. and is 
not in agreement with the earlier division in Tim. 27D between that which becomes and 
that which is; ef. also ibid. 31B, and A. E. Taylor, Commentary on Timaeus, p. 87. 
Taylor recognizes Plato’s inconsistency in the Tim. The Tim. as a whole is, of course, 
admirable testimony of Plato’s increased interest in the physical world. 


66 Aristotle seems not to realize the significance of Plato’s analysis of causation in 
terms of soul, and occasionally a modern critic, following Aristotle, questions whether 
the theism of Plato's later dialogues is meant to be taken literally, e.g., W. F. R. Hardie, 
A Study in Plato (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1936), pp. 128-31 and 147-50. 


67 Tim. 27D-29B, 48E-49A, and 50A--51B. 


68 The metaphysical principles of the Phil. and the Tim. bear a close resemblance to 
the Aristotelian types of cause. The active agent suggests the efficient cause; the limit 
or pattern, the formal or final cause; the unlimited or space, the material cause. Yet it is 
significant that for Aristotle all three of the Platonic principles would be equally en- 
titled to the name cause; whereas Plato attributes causal power only to the active 
agent. See above, p. 103, n. 31. 
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into being only through the imposition of form or limit on an indeter- 
minate substrate, by the agency of an active cause. 

One must not suppose that, since in the later dialogues Plato does 
not explain causation in terms of the Ideas, he has therefore aban- 
doned the Ideas. The intelligible pattern of Timaeus 27D-28A is very 
similar to them, with the modification that it is not the only ultimate 
reality, and it is not a cause.®® Altogether, the Ideas may be said to 
appear in the later dialogues in their epistemological, logical, and 
ethical aspects. The epistemological aspect is brought out in other 
dialogues besides the Timaeus,” notably Philebus 61D-—-E and Par- 
menides 135 B-C.” The logical aspect of the Ideas appears chiefly in 
the use of eiéos to mean “class,” a usage which is common through- 
out Plato’s works, but especially significant in such later dialogues as 
the Sophist, Politicus, and Philebus. The axiological aspect of the 
Ideas may be suggested in Politicus 286A and in the fact that the 
eternal pattern of the Timaeus is a standard of perfection which God 
imitates in the creation of the world.” The significant difference in 
respect to the Ideas is that the ontological relation between Ideas and 
particulars has been changed. It is true that in the Timaeus 28A and 
Laws 894A Plato says that the unchanging is more real than the 
changing; yet these passages are overshadowed by the emphasis on 
the reality of motion and change. The Ideas are no longer the source 
of all reality, for they constitute only a part of a metaphysical system. 
Knowledge, truth, and value are no longer strictly correlative with 
being, for it is possible that an ultimate metaphysical principle, such 
as the space of the Timaeus, be unknowable or fail to embody the 
highest perfection.’* It is this loss of ontological priority which per- 


69 Cf. H. Raeder, Platons philosophische Entwickelung (Leipzig: Teubner, 1905), pp. 
329 and 372. The limit of the Phil. also seems to be an adaptation of the Ideas. See 
Burnet, op. cit., p. 332; Shorey, What Plato Said (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1933), p. 333; A. Levi, Il Concetto del tempo nella filosofia di Platone (Turin: Paravia, 
1920), pp. 75-76. 

70 The relevant passages in the Tim. itself are 28A, 29B, 48E, 51D-52A, 59C-D. 

1 Cf. also Phil. 59B-C. 


7 Certain phrases in the concluding pages of the Phil., especially 62A, 64E, and 
65E, suggest the ethical aspect of the Ideas. Yet in their context these passages may be 
interpreted without specific reference to transcendent Ideas as standards of value. 

73 Those who find the main importance of the Ideas in their relation to logic or 
ethics will perhaps not grant that Plato makes any significant alteration of the Ideas in 
the later dialogues. However, from the point of view of metaphysics there is a con- 
siderable difference between the earlier and later dialogues. Demos (‘‘The Fundamental 
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mits the Ideas to be harmonized with the reality of motion and change 
and makes it possible to replace the causality of the Ideas by the 
causality of soul.”4 

The causation of the active soul is a type of Aristotelian efficient 
cause, but it is limited to spontaneous and purposive sources of mo- 
tion.”> In Laws 894-96 Plato makes a fundamental distinction be- 
tween objects which can move themselves and objects which can be 
moved only from without. Self-motion is the source of all motion, and 
soul, being the only self-moved mover, is therefore the cause of all 
motion and change. Several passages in the Timaeus seem hardly com- 
patible with this view; for instance, in 35A Plato explains the origin of 
soul, though if the soul is the first cause of all motion, it could not have 
a beginning.” In 30A an irregular motion is attributed to physical 
objects prior to the rule of these objects by God—a statement which 
contradicts the view that all motion whatever is derived from soul. 
Yet it is possible that these conflicting elements in the Timaeus result 
from a metaphorical exposition, and references to temporal processes 
which “precede” the formation of the physical world, such as the 
generation of the soul and the &raxros xivno.s, cannot be literally 
interpreted. Since, according to 38B, there was no time anterior to the 
universe, the reference to pre-cosmic processes may be merely a device 
for analyzing the nature of certain features of reality. On this hy- 
pothesis one might confidently assert that actually there never was a 
time when soul did not exist, nor was there ever a motion independent 
of soul.”” 
Conceptions of Plato’s Metaphysics,” op. cit., p. 571) regards the later metaphysics as 
an expansion of the earlier. I quite agree that it is an expansion, but this very expansion 


requires changes that would be impossible without the alteration of certain essential 
elements of the earlier Theory of Ideas. 


74Cf. Demos, Plato: Selections, p. xxvi; ‘‘The Fundamental Conceptions of Plato’s 
Metaphysics,” op. cit., p. 570; Taylor, Commentary on Timaeus, p. 77; More, op. cit., 
p. 39. I cannot agree with those who say that the cause of the Philebus is the Idea of 
the Good; e.g., Marck, op. cit., p. 138; Zeller, op. cit., p. 264.n.; Natorp, op. cit., pp. 
345 and 358. It may be doubted whether the God of the Tim. is a soul (cf. Hardie, 
op. cit., pp. 149-50), yet at least he is pictured as an active power. Burnet (op. cit., 
p. 169) believes that in the Tim. the Good is above God. I do not see the evidence for 
this view. 

7 Cf. Demos, ‘‘The Fundamental Conceptions of Plato’s Metaphysics,” op. cit., 
p. 571; Taylor, Commentary on Timaeus, pp. 63-64. 


76 This is stated in Phaedrus 245C-246A and is clearly implied in Laws 899C and 
896B. 


77 See Burnet, op. cit., p. 342; Shorey, What Plato Said, p. 617; Taylor, Commentary 
on Timaeus, pp. 79-80. 
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The purposive element in the causality of the soul appears in 
Plato’s emphasis on teleology. Physical objects, in contrast to souls, 
are not causes because they lack purposiveness. In Sophist 265C-—D 
Plato rejects the belief in unintelligent and blind (a’réuaros) causes 
in favor of the rational causation of God. In the Timaeus physical 
objects are designated more exactly as ovvairia, contributing or help- 
ing causes, which God uses as aids in achieving his ends.7* These 
ovvairia are necessary conditions of God’s activity. In Timaeus 68E 
Plato further qualifies the action of physical objects as necessary, in 
the sense that it is mechanical and blind.”® Physical objects are not 
only unable to move themselves; they must also necessarily transmit 
to others the motion which they themselves receive.®*® Since their mo- 
tion lacks rationality and purpose, it is called “wandering” and dis- 
ordered.*! The irrationality and blindness of the motion of physical 
objects is pictured in the myth of the Politicus, where Plato describes 
a cosmic cycle, in whose first phase God rules the world, causing it to 
be almost perfect. In the second phase God releases his control, and 
gradually the owuaroedés, which is by nature zoAAjs yetéxov aratias, 
reverts to its primeval confusion and threatens to destroy itself. When 
God sees that the destruction of the world is imminent, he again takes 
control and starts a new world-cycle.® 

The perfection and harmony of the world led Plato to the view 
that it was caused by a God who combines intelligence and power with 
a desire for the good.** The relation of God to the world is formulated 


78 E.g., Tim. 46C-D and 76D. The term guvairis occurs in Gorgias 519A—-B and 
Laws 936D in the sense of ‘‘accomplice.”’ In the Politicus, e.g. 281D-—E and 287, it 
refers to those arts which are subsidiary to other arts. 


79 This interpretation has been given by Taylor, Commentary on Timaeus, pp. 293 
and 299; also by Robin, Etudes sur la signification et la place de la physique dans la 
philosophie de Platon (Paris: Alcan, 1919), pp. 12-17; also M. Gueroult, ‘‘Le X® livre 
des Lois et la derniére forme de la physique platonicienne,”’ Revue des études grecques, 
XXXVII (1924), 48. A much earlier statement occurs in D. D. Heath, ‘‘Some Further 
Observations on Ancient Theories of Causation,” Journal of Philology, VIII (1879), 159. 


80 Tim. 46E. 

81 Ibid. 46D-E and 48A;; cf. the description of irrational motion in Laws 898B. In 
the Rep. and Phaedo r)4v7y is used, rather differently, of the metaphysical instability of 
physical objects and the confusion of souls which concern themselves with physical 
objects (cf. n. 14). 

8 Politicus 273. God’s power over physical objects, according to Tim. 47E-48A, is a 
kind of persuasion, by which God guides most events to the best end. 

83 Tim. 29A, 30A-B, and 92C; Phil. 30C; Laws 892A and 896A-B. Cf. Taylor, Com- 


mentary on Timaeus, p. 72; R. C. Lodge, ‘‘Mind in Platonism,’”’ Philosophical Review, 
XXXV (1926), 220; ‘‘Power in Platonism,” ibid., XXXVI (1927), 39. 
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by analogy with the relation of the human soul to its body, or the 
relation of the human artisan to the objects of his art. The former view 
tends toward pantheism, portraying the universe as a living being, 
with soul and body analogous to those of the individual man. This 
view is expressed somewhat hesitantly in Phaedrus 246C-—D and more 
clearly in Philebus 30A-B. It also occurs, of course, in the doctrine of 
the world-soul in Timaeus 30B; for here also the world is presented as 
a (Gov éuyvxov. On the other hand, the view that God is an artisan 
tends to be more theistic. It underlies the application of the epithet 
Snusovpyos to God in the Timaeus;** for God, as artist, creates the 
objects of the natural world.* Yet he does not create out of nothing 
but by the mixture of pre-existing elements, causing the “informa- 
tion’ of the formless, the determination of the indeterminate. 

The ethical aspect of the soul’s causation is combined with its 
dynamic aspect in the notion of orderly and harmonious movement. 
As early as Republic 500C-D Plato associates the divine with the 
orderly. In the Timaeus and Laws he ascribes to the divine mind a 
perfect circular motion, which is reflected in the orderly revolutions of 
heavenly bodies and from them transmitted to the physical world.*’ 
This emphasis on the value of order leads to the statement in Philebus 
64D-E that measure is the most important single factor in the good 
life, and in Philebus 55E that mathematics is essential to the arts. 

Evil, as well as good, is explained in terms of the activity of soul. It 
may result either from the intractability of physical objects** or from 
the mistakes of those souls who act without adequate knowledge. 
God, of course, being perfect, causes no evil;*® yet the lesser souls, the 
“created” souls of the Timaeus, are often deficient in knowledge, and, 
because of this deficiency, they may be involuntary sources of evil.°° 


84 E.g., Tim. 28A; cf. Soph. 265B-C; Laws 892B. 


8 Soph. 265B-E; cf. Goring, op. cit., pp. 36-37, for the analogy between nature 
and art. 


86 Besides analogies of soul and artisan, Plato also speaks of God as father, master, 
and king (Pol. 273B; Tim. 28C and 414A; Phil. 30D; Crat. 396A; Epistle vi. 323D). 


87 Laws 897-98; Tim. 33B, 34A, 44D, 47A-C, and 90A-D; cf. Shorey, What Plato 
Said, p. 332. 


88 Cf. Tim. 48A. 89 Tbid., 29E-29A; Rep. 379A-C. 


°° The most important passages on soul as origin of evil are Rep. 353D, 444D, 
617E; Tim. 42D-E; Laws 713C, 863C, 896D-E. Cf. Burnet, op. cit., pp. 337-38; 
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The philosophy of Plato’s later dialogues, we have seen, includes an 
active element in the system of ultimate reality but avoids a mechani- 
cal analysis of change by asserting that all motion is ultimately de- 
rived from souls acting purposively. By making the soul the source of 
all motion and change, Plato establishes a teleological system in which 
physical objects are subservient to soul and have no independent 
causal power. The doctrine that all causation is purposive activity 
leads to a religious position. Plato explains the whole world by anal- 
ogy with human experience, and his metaphysics requires a God who 
rules the universe. Plato’s later metaphysics is a natural outcome of 
the principle that true causality is ethical responsibility.” 


CONCLUSION 


Plato’s treatment of causation is the first recorded attempt to deal 
with that subject in a comprehensive manner. Earlier philosophers 
seem to have used the notion of cause without consciously formulating 
for it any more definite meaning than that of responsibility of some 
kind. Even Plato’s analysis of causal relationships is not precisely 
stated but only implied in his more general discussions of meta- 
physics. Yet Plato’s formulation was sufficiently acute and signifi- 
cant to necessitate in subsequent philosophy the treatment of causa- 
tion as a crucial philosophical problem. 

Plato’s emphasis on the transcendent nature of causation crystal- 
lized the different approaches to causation into a conflict between 
those who found in causation merely a relation obtaining between 
physical objects and those who believed that real causation involves 
something more than the objects of the physical world. The doctrine 
of physical causation found relatively few champions in antiquity, for 
the ability with which Plato expressed his analysis of causation in- 
sured for his view a dominating position throughout ancient phi- 
losophy. 
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Taylor, Commentary on Timaeus, pp. 72 and 78-79; Gueroult, op. cit., p. 48; C. M. 
Chilcott, ‘‘The Platonic Theory of Evil,’’ Classical Quarterly, XVII (1923), 27-31. 


*! My interpretation of the religious element in later Platonism is in some respects 
very close to that of More, op. cit., pp. 72 ff. 








LINK MONOLOGUES IN ROMAN COMEDY 


HENRY W. PRESCOTT 


III 


MONG the most obvious mechanical conveniences of mono- 
A logues in general, quite apart from link monologues, is their 
availability in filling time. On the whole the link monologue 
is less widely employed for this purpose than entrance monologues. 
The conditions of the stage, however, tempt the playwrights to use it 
under certain circumstances. The stage itself uniformly represents a 
street in front of one or more houses; scene-shifting and interior 
scenes are made impossible by this absolutely fixed scenic setting. 
The plot necessarily involves some interrelations of events that take 
place within the house or in the outer regions of the city and the 
dramatic action that can take place only in this limited fraction of a 
city street. The link monologue is peculiarly fitted to cover temporary 
absences within the house; it is less well adapted to cover absences in 
the remoter regions of the city. In the latter case the link monologue 
must be spun out to considerable length in order plausibly to indicate 
the considerable lapse of time needed for longer absences. Naturally 
we find the time-filling function limited almost exclusively to tem- 
porary withdrawals within the house; the instances of filling time 
for longer absences in remote regions can be numbered on a few fingers, 
and the content of these rare link monologues is strikingly abnormal. 
The intervals of momentary absence in the house, on the other hand, 
are filled by brief and relatively natural reflections. These brief time- 
filling monologues naturally lack the stereotyped announcement for- 
mulas which we have constantly observed in the earlier discussion, for 
the entering character usually needs no introduction; he became well 
known to the audience in the dialogue preceding his momentary 
withdrawal.27 Eavesdropping rarely occurs in connection with the 
time-filling function of the link monologue (cf. above, p. 22, n. 26). 


27 To avoid reference to the details of announcement in this type of link monologue 
I may briefly summarize the conditions. The announcement, so far as it appears, is 


[ Cuassica, PaitoLocy, XXXIV, Aprin, 1939] 116 
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It is of some interest to observe that in two plays of Plautus the 
nature of the plot leads to an unusually liberal use of link monologues, 
primarily to fill time. The Miles Gloriosus, in its earlier scenes, and the 
Aulularia require much dashing in and out of a house in the back- 
ground—the Miles as part of the deception of Sceledrus and the 
Aulularia as a dramatic device to reveal the nervous agitation of 
Euclio over his pot of gold. 

So the monologue of Sceledrus (Miles 305-12) fills with reflections 
the temporary absence of Palaestrio, and a similar monologue of the 
same slave fills the absence of Palaestrio again in 345-53. Conversely 
Palaestrio’s monologue (464-68) fills the interval of Sceledrus’ ab- 
sence, and in 538-40 a brief solo speech of Periplectomenus covers the 
withdrawal of Sceledrus. It is noteworthy that once the hole-in-the- 
wall theme of the first part of the play gives place to the intrigue direc- 
ted against the soldier in the second part of the play these exceptional 
transitional monologues in the midst of dialogue disappear entirely.?* 

In the Aulularia Euclio’s first withdrawal is filled (67-78) by the 
reflections of Staphyla, who repeats (74-76) an important fact already 
provided in the prologue. In 204-6 Megadorus soliloquizes while 
Euclio again assures himself of the safety of his pot of gold. In 243-49 
Megadorus covers the same sort of momentary absence. In 447-48, 
having called vainly after Euclio, who has already dashed anxiously 
into the house, Congrio lapses into a brief monologue, and the whole 
speech covers the period of Euclio’s brief absence. Later in the play 


limited to a brief eccum exit without naming the entering character, or to the query 
“Who is it?” or to a summons; sometimes a mere reference to the creaking of the house 
door occurs. These are all features of the fuller and more frequent use of announcement 
in the link monologues previously discussed. Negatively, the name or any other charac- 
terization does not appear, and any elaborate descriptions of physical or moral attri- 
butes, which occasionally marked announcements in our earlier discussion, are missing. 
So the simple formula in Miles 550, ‘‘sed eccum egreditur,”” And. 721 with unnecessary 
naming, “sed Davos exit,” Rud. 1356, ‘“‘eccum exit et ducit senem,” and with some 
elaboration in Rud. 663. The opening or creaking door appears in Bacch. 794, Cure. 
486, and in expanded form at Bacch. 1057-58, ‘‘sed crepuit foris: ecfertur praeda ex 
Troia,” Aul. 665, ‘‘attat foris crepuit. senex eccum aurum ecfert foras,” and Cas. 434-35, 
“audio aperiri fores, mei benevolentes atque amici prodeunt.”” For the summons cf. 
Poen. 205-6 and for the query Heaut. 561. 


28 The technique of filling time in the earlier part of the play is slightly varied. Ob- 
serve the use of dialogue in 397-410 to fill the longer absence of Philocomasium, and 
the use of a summons, 522-25, and brief monologue, 526-27, to fill another brief ab- 
sence of Sceledrus. Cf. Conrad (op. cit., p. 65) on the latter passage. 
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a transitional monologue of Strobilus (661-66) fills the time during 
which Euclio fetches the pot of gold from the house to carry it to a 
new hiding-place.”® 

These temporary absences in the Miles and Aulularia contribute 
to the portrayal of Euclio’s character and to the development of the 
trick played on Sceledrus, and the covering monologues are natural 
and usually brief reflections suggested by the given situation. They 
are interesting in so far as they illustrate the fact that special condi- 
tions of a plot may lead to somewhat special technique. Other plays 
employ the link monologue for time-filling purposes less lavishly. 
The Amphitruo, Asinaria (which is totally wanting in any time-filling 
monologues and after vs. 409 is devoid of any monologues for any pur- 
pose), Captivi, Cistellaria, Epidicus (both Cistellaria and Epidicus 
make no use of any type of monologue for filling time), Persa, Stichus, 
Trinummus, and Phormio do not fill time with transitional mono- 
logues. The other plays, with the exception of the Heauton and 

Yunuchus, are chary in the use of them. 

In the main the examples are cases (as in the Miles and Aulularia) 
in which, in the course of a dialogue between two characters, one with- 
draws for a necessary purpose, varying in importance, and after a 
brief reflective speech by the other character the first returns and the 
dialogue continues.*® So, in Bacch. 794 Nicobulus retires to fetch the 
lorarius, and Chrysalus in four verses anticipates the punishment in 
store for him; Nicobulus re-enters in 799, and the dialogue continues. 
In Bacch. 1054-58 Chrysalus fills with an expression of triumph and 

29 Again, as in the Miles, there is some slight variation in the technique of managing 
the brief absences of Euclio. So, in 398-415, the directions of Anthrax addressed to 
other cooks and the brief soliloquy in 403-5, followed by Congrio’s entrance monody, 
fill an interval in which Euclio has rushed into the house, driven out Congrio, entering 
himself only in 415. Cf. Conrad, op. cit., p. 28, n. 23, for the somewhat delayed re-en- 
trance of Euclio. Later, when Euclio is hiding his gold outside the house, his dashing 
back and forth is variously covered: in 587--607 by an entrance monologue of Strobi- 
lus, discussing the topic of the faithful slave; in 616-23 by a continuation of the same 
monologue of Strobilus but now devoted to reflections on overhearing Euclio’s pre- 
ceding monologue and to a program of future action, all preceding Strobilus’ exit; in 
677-712 his absence is covered by a complex of monologue, dialogue, and monologue. 


The Aulularia contains more monologues than any other play, and most of them satisfy, 
at least in part, the need of filling the frequent and usually brief absences of Euclio. 


80 Obviously, when more than two characters converse, the temporary withdrawal 
of one of them leads to filling time with dialogue, as in Bacch. 715-25, where Pistoclerus 
fetches writing material from the house. 
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confession of guilt the absence of Nicobulus, who goes into the house 
to fetch money for Chrysalus.*! In Rud. 1352 Gripus goes into the 
house to bring out Daemones as arbiter, re-entering with him in 
1357; Labrax fills the interval with comment on the situation. At And. 
716 Davos retires to fetch the baby; Mysis uses her opportunity to 
reflect on the apparent faithlessness of Pamphilus; Davos enters in 
721 and develops the trick for which the baby was essential. Gnatho, 
at Eun. 283, escorts the virgo into the house; Parmeno threatens 
Gnatho in his absence with disaster; Gnatho immediately reappears. 
At Most. 404-5 Tranio instructs Philolaches to send out the key to 
the house door; in 407-18 Tranio fills the interval required for this 
purpose with a monologue in which he comments on the need of bold 
action in the emergency; Sphaerio appears with the key and briefly 
converses with Tranio. At Pseud. 1017, after three characters have 
engaged in dialogue, Simia and Ballio enter the house to complete the 
transaction affecting the slave girl; Pseudolus fills their absence, which 
is necessarily prolonged, with a longer monologue than usual (1018- 
36), in which he appreciates the skill of Simia and apprehends danger 
to his plans; after it Simia enters with Phoenicium and, after a brief 
dialogue, all make a triumphant exit. 

Several other cases are slightly abnormal in some respects. For ex- 
ample, the technique involving a link monologue in Casina 424-36 
seems to me to disclose rather mechanical manipulation of the action 
for special purposes. In the preceding action four characters have been 
on stage, of whom three enter the house at 423 for no very strong 
reason; Cleostrata is enjoined to make preparations for the wedding 
(419). Lysidamus then says to Olympio, “‘Let us go in, too, to urge 
them to hurry up” (422); this leaves Chalinus on stage for a link mono- 
logue (424-36), in which he reveals his resentment over the unfavor- 
able result in drawing the lots. At 437 Olympio and Lysidamus re- 
enter, again for no very compelling reason; Chalinus promptly hides 
and listens to their conversation, which discloses to him, and to the 
audience, that Lysidamus rather than Olympio has an amorous in- 
terest in the girl. This leads to important developments, viz., the in- 
vention of the burlesque wedding. It is clear that Chalinus must re- 
ceive this information from the other two speakers; he could not re- 

31 Cf. Fraenkel, Plautinisches im Plautus, p. 64. 
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ceive it in the scene preceding the monologue when his presence was 
visible to Olympio and Lysidamus; consequently, the dramatist ar- 
ranges a weak exit at 423 of Lysidamus and Chalinus, and an equally 
weak reappearance of the two in 437 after the link monologue, just 
in order that Chalinus may now plausibly hide and play eavesdropper. 
The mechanism is too patent. A less artificial situation is developed in 
Mercator 678 ff. Dorippa returns from the country with her maid, 
Syra. In 675 she abruptly decides to lay a laurel branch on the altar 
of Apollo Aguieus before her neighbor’s house; the maid hands it to 
her and is instructed to go into the house. In 679-81 Dorippa de- 
livers a monologue in the form of a prayer to Apollo in behalf of her 
household and especially of her son. In 682 Syra re-enters, exclaiming 
over the discovery of a mulier meretrix in the house (684); whereupon 
Dorippa and Syra, after brief dialogue, both enter the house. Dorippa 
herself might as easily have entered the house in the first place and 
made the discovery, reappearing, as she does at 700, to confuse her 
husband with her knowledge of his apparent misbehavior. 

In contrast with these examples of filling absence within a house 
in the stage background stand three cases of time-filling to cover 
absence which involves withdrawal to more remote places. All the 
cases are striking from various points of view. The withdrawal at 
Heauton 502 is apparently not to any great distance, although the 
errand itself might well require considerable time. Chremes’ offstage 
errand is further Menandrian characterization of the old man’s nota- 
ble eccentricity, his activity in other people’s affairs; Menedemus fills 
the interval with comment on persons, such as Chremes, who manage 
other people’s business better than the other people can manage it 
(502-7); Chremes returns, announces his success, and sends Menede- 
mus home.*? Much more striking are two link monologues in Terence’s 
Hecyra. In both cases the absence necessitates traveling a con- 
siderable distance and, consequently, requires the lapse of much 
greater time than is needed for momentary withdrawals into a house 
on the stage. The length of the intervening link monologues is ac- 


32 The general situation is identical with that at Heaut. 170-71 (cf. above, p. 2, n. 2), 
where, however, the absence of Chremes is not filled by a monologue. In both cases the 
emphasis is on the busybody, Chremes, and both examples come at the ends of scenes. 
I suspect that we have peculiar Menandrian technique in portraying character. 
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cordingly justified by the length of the time interval, but both in 
length and in content the two solo speeches are extraordinary. At 
359-60 Pamphilus sends Parmeno after the slaves and the baggage; 
Parmeno returns with them in 415. During the intervening fifty-four 
verses Pamphilus, somewhat excited, delivers a speech, apparently 
(361-64) addressed to the audience (contrary to Donatus’ report of 
Terentian technique in this regard); it contains an account of im- 
portant events that took place within the house and that could not be 
dramatically presented (365-402), some reflections (403-8), an an- 
nouncement of Parmeno’s approach, and Pamphilus’ statement of his 
proposed action with regard to Parmeno (409-14); dialogue follows 
between Parmeno and Sosia; and after Sosia and the servants have 
retired into the house, Pamphilus converses with Parmeno at 430. 
Similarly, between 815 and 841, Bacchis, having sent Parmeno in 
search of Pamphilus, fills the interval of his absence with a narrative 
of her own activity in securing the happiness of Pamphilus, some of 
which antedates the beginning of the dramatic action of the play. 
Parmeno returns with Pamphilus, unannounced in the monologue, and 
Bacchis apparently stands somewhat aloof during their dialogue in 
841-55. In these two cases not only does the link monologue violently 
betray its time-filling function, but the content of the two speeches 
reveals the use of this type of solo speech to inform the audience of 
matters that the poet has not been able to convey by more artistic 
means. *3 

Thus far we have reviewed the instances of link monologue which 
intervene between the exit and return of the same character or charac- 
ters. In most of the examples cited the action after the monologue 
follows the same general trend which it had assumed before the solo 


33 Naturally these two monologues have led to discussion of Terence’s relation to 
the Greek original of Apollodorus. Donatus on Hec. 825 remarks: ‘“‘brevitati consulit 
Terentius, nam in Graeca haec aguntur, non narrantur.” From this starting-point 
modern theorizing moves in various directions: cf. Leo, ‘‘Der Monolog,’”’ p. 73, n. 2, 
and p. 79; Gesch. d. rém. Literatur, I, 241 and 250 n.; Pl. F?., p. 215, n. 1; and Schade- 
waldt, Hermes, LXVI (1931), 10 ff.; also Stavenhagen, Hermes, XLV (1910), 580 ff.; 
Kuiper, Mnemosyne: Supplementum primum (1938), 48 and 26 ff.; and Jachmann, 
PWRE, s.v. ‘“‘Terentius.’’ The only addition to this discussion that I care to make at 
present is the fact that as time-filling link monologues these two speeches are quite 
isolated in respect to their length and their content. The parallels to which Leo refers 
in Menander (Pl. F.2, p. 215, n. 1) are all entrance monologues (Peric. 276 ff., Samia 1 ff., 
Epitr. 494 ff., in Jensen’s edition). 
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speech, so that the temporary exit and the solo speech appear as a 
momentary interruption, especially when, as is usually the case, the 
speech itself is very short in accord with the length of the time inter- 
val. In ten other cases of link monologues the situation is somewhat 
different. In these instances a distinctly new phase of the dramatic 
action is introduced after the time-filling link monologue; this new 
development is occasioned either by the fact that the same character 
reappears after the monologue, but accompanied by other new charac- 
ters who give a new turn to the dramatic action, or by the fact that 
the retiring character, through the offstage action during his retire- 
ment, brings about the emergence of new characters without re- 
entering the stage himself. Seven of the instances belong to this last 
category. 

One of the cases is somewhat peculiar. In Poenulus 198*4 Agorasto- 
cles retires into a house to instruct the bailiff, Collybiscus, regarding 
the execution of a trick; a verse later in the play (415) shows that he 
also gave the bailiff money for the purpose of the intrigue. Milphio, 
who was previously conversing with Agorastocles, starts a link mono- 
logue at 198, commenting on the young man’s love affair and threaten- 
ing the slave-dealer, Lycus (198-202); but at that moment the two 
girls arrive and Milphio notes their arrival, naming them somewhat 
mechanically and identifying specifically the one in whom Agoras- 
tocles is interested, and immediately summons Agorastocles from the 
house (203-6); Agorastocles appears, and, after three verses of brief 
dialogue between the two, Milphio and Agorastocles play eaves- 
droppers in the following dialogue between the two girls. Here, though 
Agorastocles reappears after the link monologue of Milphio, the en- 
trance of the girls precedes his return, and he returns only on a sum- 
mons from Milphio, which is prompted by the appearance of the girls. 

Two cases in the Heauton bring the retiring character on stage 
again after the link monologue, but accompanied by others who 
change the course of the subsequent action. Before verse 558 Chremes 
has urged Syrus to intervene in behalf of Clinia, and, after this verse, 
retires into the house for no particular reason that we can discover 

34 For discussion of relations to Greek original cf. Leo op. cit., p. 56, n. 4, and Pl. F?., 


pp. 177 ff.; also Jachmann, Xdpcires Friedrich Leo .... dargebracht, pp. 258 ff. This is 
the only link monologue in the Poenulus. 
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from the text. Syrus, left on stage, comments in 559-61 on the satis- 
factory nature of Chremes’ instructions to him. Chremes returns in 
562, attended by Clitipho, whom he abuses for his apparent flirting 
with Bacchis; no reason is given for his reappearance, though we may 
easily imagine that Clitipho’s misbehavior leads his father to drive 
him out of the house. The following dialogue leads to Clitipho’s being 
banished from the scene.** The other situation in this play is pertinent 
only if we accept the reading of the Bembine MS.* Reading quidem 
in 950 as part of Chremes’ speech, we find the exit of Menedemus 
motivated by Chremes’ instructions in 948, in which he tells Mene- 
demus to have Clinia summon the bride. Menedemus leaves in 949, 
and Chremes in his monologue (950—54) threatens Syrus with condign 
punishment; at 954 Menedemus returns, accompanied by Clitipho 
and Syrus. The subsequent dialogue leads us to infer that when 
Menedemus, during the link monologue, gave the instructions within 
the house to Clinia, Clitipho was present with Clinia and therefore 
learned from Menedemus of Chremes’ intentions regarding the dowry, 
which practically amounted to disinheriting Clitipho. Both Mene- 
demus and Clitipho burst forth from the house to find Chremes 
(cf. 960), and Clitipho reproaches Chremes for his injustice. All this 
leads to a new line of action. 

In the remaining seven instances the retiring character does not 
reappear, but activity developed through him, within the house, 


’ brings another character on stage; the situation leads usually to a new 


phase in the dramatic action. In Casina 272 Cleostrata asks Lysida- 
mus if she shall send Chalinus out from the house; Lysidamus assents, 
and she withdraws; Lysidamus fills the brief interval with a monologue 


35 One suspects that the playwright wished to get Clitipho on stage so that he might 
be banished in sight of the audience; hence the unmotivated exit of Chremes and his 
weakly motivated return. The absence of Chremes accomplishes nothing but the ap- 
pearance of Clitipho. The clumsiness is somewhat intensified when we find Chremes in 
595 suddenly turning on Syrus and inquiring whether Syrus has thought up any trick 
to rescue Clinia; obviously only the brief interval (559-61) has furnished Syrus any 
opportunity to devise such strategy. 


36 Donatus (on Adelph. 400) had quid eum (evidently ascribed to Menedemus), and 
so the MSS other than the Bembine. But Lindsay-Kauer in their Oxford text are cer- 
tainly oblivious of the requirements of dramatic technique in rejecting the reading of 
the Bembine. If Menedemus spoke the words quid eum, we should be left without any 
provision after his quid eum for his exit; and 954 ff. show clearly that he did exit. 
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condemning her for thwarting his purposes; at 279 Chalinus enters, 
sent forth by Cleostrata, and dialogue develops between Lysidamus 
and Chalinus. Palaestrio leaves the stage at Miles 480, advising 
Sceledrus to keep his mouth shut and remarking that he himself may 
be found, in case the soldier appears, in the house of Periplectomenus. 
Sceledrus is left on stage for a link monologue (481-85), in which he 
reasserts his belief that Philocomasium is in the soldier’s house and 
decides to keep an eye on her. Without announcement Periplecto- 
menus enters at 486; it is implied, I think, that Palaestrio’s brief stay 
in the house of Periplectomenus has led to this entrance of Periplecto- 
menus and to the entrance monologue (486-90), which Sceledrus over- 
hears (cf. 493) and comments upon; the two converse at 494. At 
Rudens 660 Daemones, with the lorarii, dashes into the temple to res- 
cue the girls from the hands of Labrax; Trachalio, left on stage in a 
link .ionologue (661-63), hears the consequent uproar within the tem- 
ple a id expresses the hope that Labrax is being soundly trounced. 
Immediately, in 664, the two girls, happily rescued, emerge from the 
temple and ultimately fall into conversation with Trachalio.*’ Dini- 
archus in Truculentus (329-30) tells Astaphium to go into the house, 
announce his arrival to Phronesium, and urge her to finish her bath 
and meet him on stage. Diniarchus fills the interval of waiting with a 
monologue—longer than usual though perhaps not too long consider- 
ing the time usually occupied by Phronesium in prinking; his com- 
ments reveal his awareness of a possible rival in the soldier-lover of 
Phronesium, and his own useless expenditure of money on the courte- 
san (335-51); at 352 Phronesium appears. At the conclusion of the 
recognition scene in Heauton 667 Chremes and Sostrata make an exit 
into the house; the interval is filled by Syrus, left on stage after the 
preceding dialogue, with a solo speech (668-78a) in which, in the 
somewhat conventionalized monologue of a baffled arch-intriguer, 
he refers to his predicament and determines on a new line of action. 
Meantime, within the house, Clinia has learned, evidently through the 
disclosure by Chremes and Sophrona of the identity of Antiphila as 

37 Observe that Daemones himself, the lorarii, and Labrax do not appear until 706; 
the longer interval is filled by the dialogue between Trachalio and the two girls. In 


this case the retiring character does ultimately reappear. The reappearance of Dae- 
mones is unduly delayed (cf. Conrad, op. cit., pp. 27 and 36). 
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their daughter, that his good fortune is assured and dashes out of the 
house in joyous mood; dialogue follows between Syrus and Clinia in 
which Syrus develops his new course of action. Similarly, in the same 
play at 834, Clitipho and Syrus retire into the house of Menedemus 
to pay the money to Bacchis, and Chremes is left for a monologue 
(835-41) in which he remarks on his large expenditures—past and 
future. Evidently in the interval Menedemus, within the house, has 
learned through the payment of the money to Bacchis that the 
courtesan is Clitipho’s sweetheart, not Clinia’s, and at 842 comes 
dashing out, without announcement, rejoicing at his son’s sanity.** 
After one brief aside the two old men converse. At Eunuchus 996 the 
senex rushes into the house, leaving Parmeno to reflect in 997-1001 on 
the effect of his preceding revelation to the old man; meantime the 
senex has made statements within the house which drive Pythias on 
stage in search of Parmeno; conveniently she finds him waiting there 
and engages in dialogue with him. An interesting variation occurs at 
Eunuchus 1042: here the preceding dialogue has involved four charac- 
ters; Parmeno is sent into the house by Chaerea to inform Phaedria of 
what has occurred, leaving three characters on stage; the interval 
would naturally be filled with brief dialogue among the three.*® But 
the playwright allows Thraso and Gnatho a brief dialogue in 1043-44; 
then Chaerea, regardless of the presence of the other two, indulges in 
an aside (1044-49), but quite in the style of the usual link monologue, 
in which he expresses his joy at the turn which events have taken. 
In 1049 Phaedria appears, having received the information from 
Parmeno, and dialogue follows among all four characters. Finally, at 
Adelphoe 196, Aeschinus, Parmeno, and Bacchis have gone into the 
house, leaving Sannio on stage; Aeschinus’ parting words are: 
“delibera hoc dum ego redeo.” This leads us to expect his somewhat 


38 It is perhaps worth noting that there are three cases of action within the house, 
not explicitly stated but left implicit, in this Menandrian play of Terence in connection 
with a link monologue: Heaut. 668, 835, and 559 (cf. pp. 122, 124). In all these cases 
the entrance of the character after the link monologue is motivated, if at all, by action 
within the house that the dramatist leaves us to imagine. One suspects Menandrian 
workmanship (cf. also Eun. 997 ff.). 


39 It may be noted that there is an effective contrast between the brief talk of Thraso 
and Gnatho, which is deeply pessimistic, and the joyful quasi-monologue of Chaerea. 
This effect could hardly have been achieved in any conversation among the three of 
them. 
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immediate return, which, however, is long delayed, until 265.4° The 
immediate result of his withdrawal is that Sannio does deliberate in a 
monologue (197-208) ; but at the end of it a slave, Syrus, dashes out of 
the house with words evidently addressed to Aeschinus within, from 
which it appears that Aeschinus has commissioned him to straighten 
out the difficulties with Sannio; dialogue follows between Sannio and 
Syrus, in which Syrus carries out the commission. 

As we have already observed, the plays of Plautus, aside from the 
Auwlularia and the Miles, seldom use the link monologue to fill time, 
and the peculiar conditions in the plots of those two plays seem to ex- 
plain the exceptional frequency of this function. In this connection 
we must note the relative frequency of the time-filling link monologue 
in the plays of Terence: in the six plays of the younger playwright 
there are as many cases of time-filling link monologues as there are in 
all the plays of Plautus exclusive of the Aulularia and the Miles. And 
of the twelve examples in Terence ten are in the Menandrian plays 
(none in the Phormio, and the two in the Hecyra of a quite exceptional 
character). Furthermore, of these twelve, five are in one play, the 
Heautontimorumenos, and these five constitute all the link monologues 
in that play. This play, though to a less degree, involves dashing in 
and out of the houses on stage such as we have observed in the Aulu- 
laria and the Miles. Although the two plays of Plautus are also per- 
haps Menandrian in origin, we must not hastily assume that this tech- 
nique is peculiar to Menander; it arises from the nature of the plot in 
each case. It may be, however, that Menander was inclined to de- 
velop plots that involved much bustling to and from the houses on 
stage. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

40 For the contamination involved in this complex of scenes cf. Drexler, Philologus, 
Supplbd. XXVI, Heft 2 (1934), 6 ff. and 38, n. 47. The contradiction between Aes- 
chinus’ “‘delibera hoc dum ego redeo”’ and the emergence of Syrus, rather than Aes- 


chinus, at the end of the link monologue has been noted by Marchesi in Stud? ital., XIX 
(1912), 291. 


41In addition to these time-filling link monologues we may note, in passing, the 
combinations of link monologues with other monologues or with dialogue for the pur- 
pose of filling time; these have been briefly referred to above (pp. 7, 8 and n. 9; p. 11, 
n. 13; pp. 16, 17, 18). 
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prospects are perhaps in the field of Epicureanism. Not a single 

commentator has professed himself a specialist in this philosophy. 
Usener’s Epicurea of 1887 cites only twenty-seven passages as evidence 
of doctrine. In the following year the Gnomologium Vaticanum came 
to light, containing eighty-one aphorisms, all ethical. To these may be 
cited eighteen parallels, though it is not to be implied that the poet 
knew the collection. An almost equal number of similarities to the 
Principle Doctrines may be listed, although this collection contains 
only forty items and includes several from the Canon, which hardly 
interested Horace. It was to be expected that a few sections of the 
Epistle to Menoeceus should afford useful aid, since this document is an 
exhortation to philosophize, and the tone of Horace is also frequently 
protreptic. On the other hand, since physical problems did not attract 
him, it is not surprising that the Herodotus and the Pythocles yield less 
assistance.! 

A bipartite division of the topic is convenient—terminology and 
ideology. Naturally, the presence of Epicurean terminology implies 
the ideology. For example, in Odes ii. 2. 19-21, falsis vocibus is a mani- 
fest version of xeval dd£ar: 


[ ANYTHING new is yet to be written about Horace, the best 


eximit virtus populumque falsis dedocet uti 
vocibus. 


Next, since the “false judgments” are threefold, namely, that fame, 
power, and riches make men happy, the whole ode must be read in the 
atmosphere of this ideology. On the other hand, the poems of Horace 
are pervaded by a certain playful seriousness, a suavity, tolerance, 

1 References: Bailey, Epicurus (Oxford, 1926); Usener, Epicurea (Teubner, 1887); 
Rat. Sent. = Ratae Sententiae; Sent. Vat. = Sententiae Vaticanae; best text, von der 
Muehll (Teubner, 1922). Translations: besides Bailey’s, ‘‘Loeb Classical Library,” 


Diogenes Laertius, Vol. II, by R. D. Hicks. Both texts and translations should be used 
with caution because they stand in need of drastic revision. 


[Cuasstcay PartoLogy, XXXIV, Aprit, 1939] 127 
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candor, frankness, sociability, friendliness, and unworldliness, which 
mesh so smoothly with Epicurean ethics as to presume the subsistence 
of the ideology, even if the terminology is not everywhere manifest. 
Consequently, this division of the topic would require a somewhat 
discursive treatment. The pages following are chiefly concerned with 
the terminology, although they are not intended to be exhaustive. It 
is hoped that the findings may seem impressive in the aggregate, 
especially when arranged under Epicurean captions. 

The basic principles of Epicurean ethics concerned the gods, death, 
pleasure, and pain, derisively known as the tetrapharmacus. 

Wor.Lp-GOVERNMENT.—The gods do not control the movements of 
heavenly bodies (Epistles i. 6. 3-5): 

hunc solem et stellas et decedentia certis 


tempora momentis sunt qui formidine nulla 
imbuti spectent. 


Ad Herod. 76-77; Luer. v. 77-81. 
PROVIDENCE.—The gods do not concern themselves with human 
affairs (Satires i. 5. 100-103): 
credat Iudaeus Apella, 
non ego; namque deos didici securum agere aevum, 
nec, si quid miri faciat natura, deos id 
tristis ex alto caeli demittere tecto. 


Ad Herod. 76-77; Ad Men. 123; Rat. Sent. 1 = Sent. Vat. 1; Luer. v. 
82. 

PrayER.—Epicurus believed in prayer within certain limits. Sent. 
Vat. 65: “It is foolish to ask of the gods what one is capable of pro- 
curing for himself.” Diog. Oen. lvii:? “The secret of happiness is the 
disposition, which is within our own control.’”’ Epistles i. 18. 111-12: 

sed satis est orare Iovem quae pouit et aufert; 
det vitam, det opes; aequum mi animum ipse parabo. 

Deatu.—This is nothing to us: Ad Men. 124; Rat. Sent. 2 = Sent. 

Vat. 2; Luer. iii. 830. Epistles i. 16. 79: 


mors ultima linea rerum est. 


Mournina.—Rat. Sent. 40: “They do not lament the passing of 
the deceased friend as if he were to be pitied”; Sent. Vat. 66: “Let us 


2 Diogenes of Oenoanda. Frag., ed. William (Leipzig: Teubner, 1907). 
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display our sympathy for our friends, not by lamentations, but by 
reasoning.” Odes ii. 20. 21-22: 

absint inani funere neniae 

luctusque turpis et querimoniae. 

Toms.—Diog. Vita 118: The wise man will not concern himself 

about his tomb. Odes ii. 20. 23-24: 

compesce clamorem ac sepulchri 

mitte supervacuos honores. 
Suet. Vita 298 Roth: Horace, though warned by frequent illnesses, 
died intestate, and probably made no provision for burial. 

MonvuMENTs.—Diog. Vita 121: The wise man will be indifferent 
about statues. Of images of Horace there seems to be no mention in 
ancient literature. This fact suggests a pointed interpretation of Odes 
iii. 30: exegi Monumentum aere perennius. 

The inference is that he wished his writings to be his sole monument 
(cf. Odes ii. 20). 

THE Dvatistic Goop.—It is convenient to combine the teaching 
concerning pleasure and pain under this caption because happiness 
was defined as the absence of distress from the mind and of pain from 
the body. Positively stated, it is health of mind and health of body: 
Ad Men. 128, 131; Seneca, Epistles 66. 45; Juvenal x. 356: “mens sana 
in corpore sano.” Odes i. 31. 17-19: 

frui paratis et valido mihi, 
Latoe dones et, precor, integra 
cum mente. 
Other examples are perhaps confined to the Epistles. In i. 2. 47-49 a 
dual reference must be allowed to valeat: 
non domus et fundus, non aeris acervus et auri 
aegroto domini deduxit corpore febris, 
non animo curas; valeat possessor oportet. 
i. 7.3: “si me vivere vis sanum recteque valentem”’; i. 16. 21: “‘si te 
populus sanum recteque valentem.’’ In the last two lines the word 
recte, which goes also with sanum, strikes an Epicurean note. Sent. 
Vat. 54: “One should not pretend to philosophize but really phi- 
losophize; for we have no need of seeming to be healthy but of being 
genuinely healthy.” 
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THE CaLcuLus or PLEASURE.—The doctrine that the advantages 
and disadvantages of every prospective action must be measured 
against one another in terms of pleasure and pain is found in Ad Men. 
129-30, and assumed in Rat. Sent. 8 = Sent. Vat. 50, and Rat. Sent. 10. 
That this was a favorite with Horace is proven by the fact that the 
whole unsavory Satires i. 2 is an application of it to the pleasures of 
libertines. Sent. Vat. 71 reads: ‘To all desires should be applied the 
test of this question: What will be the result for me if this desire is 
fulfilled and what if not?’ Even this interrogative form reappears in 
this satire, 111-13, though the ideology is modified: 


nonne, cupidinibus statuat natura modum quem, 
quid latura sibi, quid sit dolitura negatum, 
quaerere plus prodest et inane abscindere soldo? 


In the same poem: 39, “‘multo corrupta dolore voluptas”; 59, “fama 
malum gravius quam res trahit’’; 78-79, “unde laboris/plus haurire 
mali est quam ex re decerpere fructus.” A single echo is found in the 
Epistles i. 2. 55: “nocet empta dolore voluptas.” 

CHOICE AND AVOIDANCE.—The practical application of the doctrine 
of the Calculus of Pleasure was set forth in Epicurus’ treatise “On 
Choice and Avoidance”: Diog. Vita 27 and 136; Usener, page 91. 
This too was a favorite with Horace, though he tends to syncretize it 
with the Aristotelian doctrine of the mean; hence the aurea mediocri- 
tas. The key words in Latin are fugere, vitare, petere, sequi (Satires 
i. 2. 74-76): 

tu si modo recte 


dispensare velis ac non fugienda petendis 
immiscere. 


Ibid. 3. 113-14: 
nec natura potest iusto secernere iniquum, 


dividit ut bona diversis, fugienda petendis. 
Ibid. 4. 115-16: 


sapiens vitatu quidque petitu 
sit melius, causas tibi reddet. 
Epistles i. 1. 72: “nee sequar aut fugiam quae diligit ipse vel odit’’; 
ibid. 8. 11: “quae nocuere sequar, fugiam quae profore credam.” 
Quite often, on the principle of ‘‘one for two,” the idea of avoidance 
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alone is expressed: Odes i. 9. 13; Satires i. 2. 24; 4. 105-6; ii. 2. 54-55; 
3. 14-16 (Sent. Vat. 11); Epistles i. 1. 41: ‘“‘virtus est vitium fugere”’; 
9. 10; 10. 32: “fuge magna.” The last mentioned is amplified by the 
fable of the stag and the horse. 

“Vicrus Trenuis.”—The wise choice, of course, as opposed to the 
quest of fame, power, or wealth, is to content one’s self with the simple 
life. Cicero Tusc. Disp. v. 32. 89: “nemo de tenui victu plura dixit”’ ; 
ef. ibid. iii. 20. 49; v. 9. 26; De Fin. ii. 28. 90; v. 4. 10; De Amic. 23. 86. 
Since the treatise of Epicurus ‘On Lives” is lost, the best text is Sent. 
Vat. 63:5 “It is possible also to live a fine life on slender means, and 
the man who fails to take this into his reckoning makes pretty much 
the same mistake as the one who makes shipwreck through excess of 
wealth.” The key words are tenuis = Xerrds, mundus = xabdpros, and 
sordidus = putapés. For the last-mentioned term see Sent. Vat. 43. 
The ideology of this doctrine is amplified in Satires i. 1 and ii. 2 and 
frequently reveals itself elsewhere. The following examples illustrate 
the terminology: Satires ii. 2. 53: 

sordidus a tenui victu distabit. 
Ibid. 64-65: 
mundus erit qui non offendit sordibus, atque 
in neutram partem cultus miser. 


In the Odes the locus classicus is ii. 16, especially 13-16: 
vivitur parvo bene, cui paternum 
splendet in mensa tenui salinum 
nec levis somnos timor aut cupido sordidus aufert. 


In the last line the reference is to the greed that makes a man live 
“sordidly” and arouses contempt (Odes ii. 10. 5-8): 

auream quisquis mediocritatem 

diligit, tutus caret obsoleti 


sordibus tecti, caret invidenda 
sobrius aula. 


It may be interjected that Epicurus advocated just so much regard 
for public opinion as saved the individual from disrepute, that is, envy 
or contempt (Diog. Vita 117 and 120). 

3T read: “Eore xai & derrérnte (Blos) xaBdpios, x.7r.’. (Norman W. DeWitt, ‘“Inter- 


pretations of Certain Sententiae of Epicurus,” Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada 
{Ottawa, 1937], pp. 49-50). 
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CONTENTMENT WITH LitTLE.—This is subsidiary to the doctrine of 
the “victus tenuis” and equally Horatian. Odes iii. 1. 25: “deside- 
rantem quod satis est,” etc. Ibid. 16. 43-44: 

bene est cui deus obtulit 
parca quod satis est manu. 

Satires i. 1. 59-60: 

at qui tantuli eget quanto est opus is neque limo 

turbatam haurit aquam neque vitam amittit in undis. 
Ibid. ii. 2. 110: ‘‘an qui contentus parvo,” etc. The converse is suc- 
cinctly put by Epicurus, Sent. Vat. 68: “Nothing is enough for whom 
enough is too little.”” Cognate with this is frag. 72 Bailey, 479 Usener: 
“Many a man, becoming rich, has found it no surcease from troubles 
but an exchange for worse troubles.” Horace, with curiosa felicitas, 
has reduced this to one word (Odes iii. 1. 47-48): 


cur valle permutem Sabina divitias operosiores? 


For the ideology, Satires i. 6 especially 100-131. 

Adde Buwoas.—Frag. 86 Bailey, 551 Usener. This idea appealed to 
Horace chiefly in his later years; a single reference occurs in the 
Satires but several in the Epistles. Characteristic is the tendency to 
associate it with the Sabine farm and deserted or semi-deserted towns, 
Lebedus, Gabii, Fidenae, Ulubrae, Ferentinum. The ideology, of 
course, is more pervasive than the specific terminology. The key 
words are fallo = XavAdvw, obliviscor, et similia (Satires ii. 6. 62): 

ducere sollicitae iucunda oblivia vitae. 
Epistles i. 11. 7-10: 
scis Lebedus quid sit? Gabiis desertior atque 
Fidenis vicus; tamen illic vivere vellem, 
oblitus meorum, obliviscendus et illis. 
Ibid. 29-30: 
quod petis hic est; 
est Ulubris, animus si te non deficit aequus. 
Ibid. 16. 15: “hae latebrae dulces, etiam, si credis, amoenae”’; ibid. 
17. 10: “nee vixit male qui natus moriensque fefellit”; ibid. 18. 103: 
“an secretum iter et fallentis semita vitae.”” For Ferentinum, Epistles 
i. 17. 6-8; for Tibur and Tarentum, ibid. 7. 44-45. 
On Girts AND GRATITUDE.—Epicurus wrote on this topic (Usener, 
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p. 99). Since the title applies aptly to Epistles i. 7, in which Horace 
places a frank interpretation upon his relationship with Maecenas, it 
is fair to assume that the work of Epicurus is in mind. The incident of 
the gift of pears, the fable of the fox in the granary, and the story of 
Philippus and Volteius Mena are Horatian expansions for Roman 
readers. This leaves twenty-five lines for the doctrine, which recog- 
nizes social inequality between giver and recipient, 37-38: ‘“‘rexque 
paterque audisti coram.’’ Admitting this, the poet insists that his 
gratitude is to be conditioned by the wisdom of the giver, 24: 


dignum praestabo me etiam pro laude merentis. 


Every man has the right to take his own measure and maintain his 
self-respect, 98: 


metiri se quemque suo modulo ac pede verum est. 


A specific reference to the right of self-respect is found in Sent. 
Vat. 15. For the Epicurean teaching on gratitude my article in the 
American Journal of Philology, LVIII (1937), 320-28, may be con- 
sulted. . 

Tue Limits or Nature.—To Epicurus, Nature is a kindly teacher, 
warning men through the criteria of pleasure and pain to live within 
the limits that foster peace of mind and health of body. Key words are 
natura = dvo.s, finis = wépas or dpos: Rat. Sent. 10, 11, 19, 20; 
Sent. Vat. 22; Ad Men. 133; frags. 77 and 85 Bailey, 489 and 548 
Usener. Satires i. 1. 49-51: 

vel dic, quid referat intra 


naturae finis viventi iugera centum an 
mille aret? 


Ibid. 106-7: 


est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines, 
quos ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum. 


Ibid. 2. 111: cupidines = érifvyiar, modus = pos or répas: 
Nonne, cupidinibus statuat natura modum quem. 
LIMITING THE DestrRES.—Frag. 28 Bailey, 135 Usener: “If you wish 


to make Pythocles rich, do not add to his possessions but subtract 
from his desire’’ (cf. Seneca Epistles 21. 7). Odes iii. 16. 39-40: 


contracto melius parva cupidine vectigalia porrigam. 
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Justice.—According to Epicurus, there was no such thing as nat- 
ural justice: Seneca, Epistles 97. 15; Rat. Sent. 33-38. Satiresi. 3. 1138: 
“nec natura potest iusto secernere iniquum.”’ 

Laws.—These were enacted that the wise may not suffer injustice: 
frag. 81 Bailey, 530 Usener. Satires i. 3. 111-12: 

iura inventa metu iniusti fateare necesse est, 
tempora si fastosque velis evolvere mundi. 

On Escapine Detection.—‘‘Let nothing be done in your life that 
will occasion you fear if it shall become known to your neighbor.” 
Sent. Vat. 70; ef. Rat. Sent. 35; Luer. iii. 1014-23. Epistles i. 1. 60-61: 

hic murus aeneus esto: 
nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa. 

FRIENDSHIP.—With Horace, as with Epicurus, friendship is not 
only a cult but also a public cult; in his poems some seventy-five 
friends are praised, reproved, congratulated, or admonished.‘ Epicurus 
wrote, Rat. Sent. 27 = Sent. Vat. 13: “Of all the accessories that 
wisdom procures for the happiness of the well-rounded life, the great- 
est is the treasure of friendship.”” Horace wrote (Satires i. 5. 44): 

nil ego contulerim iucundo sanus amico. 
Sent. Vat. 23: “‘All friendship is desirable in itself but it has its origin 
in advantage.”’ This principle is implied in Epistles i. 12. 24: 
vilis amicorum est annona, bonis ubi quid d’est. 
“The market price of friends is low when good men need a lift.” 

THE TRIUMPH OF THE WisE.—The wise man defies Fortune and 
cries out triumphantly that he has lived a happy life: Sent. Vat. 47; 
Diog. Oen. frag. ii. col. 2. 7-13. Satires i. 1. 117-19: 

inde fit ut raro qui se vixisse beatum 
dicat et exacto contentus tempore vita 
cedit uti conviva satur reperire queamus. 

Humor.—‘‘One must laugh while he philosophizes.’”’ Sent. Vat. 41. 
This is paraphrased in Satires i. 1. 24-25: 

quamquam ridentem dicere verum 
quid vetat? 
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THE NAME OF PLATO 


JAMES A. NOTOPOULOS 


N THE life of Plato by Diogenes Laertius we are told that Plato 
“learnt gymnastics under Ariston, the Argive wrestler. And from 
him he received the name of Plato on account of his robust figure, 

in place of his original name which was Aristocles, after his grand- 
father, as Alexander informs us in his Successions of Philosophers. But 
others affirm that he got the name Plato from the breadth of his style 
or from the breadth of his forehead, as suggested by Neanthes.’! In 
his account Diogenes Laertius mentions three sources for the name of 
Plato: (1) Alexander Polyhistor, the source of the Ariston anecdote; 
(2) Neanthes of Cyzicus, who associates the name with the breadth of 
Plato’s forehead; (3) unnamed sources (év10t) which derive the name 
from the breadth of his style. All these three sources date from the 
Alexandrian period of biography which got much of its information 
from its Peripatetic forerunners.” That the unnamed sources of Diog- 
enes Laertius also date from the Alexandrian period is evident from 
Cicero and Pliny, who evidently were aware of the association of 
Tl\arwv with rrarirns ris épunveias. In Orat. i. 1 Cicero refers to “am- 
plitudo Platonis” and in Epistle I 10. 5 Pliny refers to Plato’s genius 
as “Platonicam illam sublimitatem et latitudinem.” The association 
of amplitudo and latitudo, the Latin equivalents of tXarirns,? with 
Plato are an indication that this phase of the tradition had penetrated 
into Latin literature during Cicero’s lifetime.‘ 

These sources about Plato’s name became a biographical rubric 

1 Diogenes Laertius iii. 4, R. D. Hicks’s translation (‘‘Loeb Classical Library’’). 

2D. R. Stuart, Epochs of Greek and Roman Biography (Berkeley, 1928), p. 186. 

3 Cf. Thesaurus Graecae linguae, 8.v. rXarirns. 


4 The possible source of this was Demetrius of Magnesia, a contemporary of Cicero 
and a friend of Atticus, to whom he dedicated his work Concord. Demetrius wrote a 
book on Men of the Same Name (Diog. Laer. i. 38), which included information on 
namesakes, their nicknames, occupations, and other information about philosophers. 
It may also be possible that the point of contact in Rome was Alexander Polyhistor. 
We know from Suidas that he was captured in Greece during the war of Sulla and 
sold to Cornelius Lentulus. Servius (ad Aen. x. 388) informs us that he was given 
Roman citizenship by Sulla, and from Suetonius (De illustr. gramm. c. 20) we know that 
he achieved fame as a teacher in Rome. 


[CuassicaL PawoLocy, XXXIV, Aprit, 1939] 135 
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both in Greek and in Latin literature. Alexander’s anecdote is at the 
basis of Seneca’s remark on Plato’s name “‘illi nomen latitudo pectoris 
fecerat.’’> In the second century after Christ Apuleius begins his ac- 
count of Plato’s life with ‘Platoni habitudo corporis cognomentum 
dedit,” thus showing that the association of Plato’s name with his 
physical appearance had already become a commonplace. The first 
mention of this rubric in Greek literature is in the life of Plato by 
Diogenes Laertius in the third century, where all three phases of the 
tradition about Plato’s name are collected, with the names of two of 
his sources given. The life of Plato by Olympiodorus from the sixth 
century and an anonymous life from the same period repeat the same 
facts as Diogenes Laertius, without naming the sources. They add, 
however, as a parallel the name of Theophrastus, who was called this 
because of his divine expression (70 Oetov ris dpacews),® his original 
name being Tyrtamos. These facts about Plato’s name continue to be 
quoted by later lexicographers, sometimes with slight variation. 

This account of Plato’s name continues even in our modern hand- 
books and accounts of Plato’s life. The recent discovery, however, of 
two inscriptions in the Agora at Athens with the name of T\arwyr,’ one 
of them belonging to the first half of the fourth century B.c., prompts 
a re-examination of the literary evidence about Plato’s name. Such 
an examination reveals, as I hope to prove, that the name of Plato, 
the great philosopher, was not properly understood by the ancient 
biographers, and consequently our handbooks which rely upon them 
have been infected with error. 

In these accounts Plato is given a name other than that of his birth, 
one which connotes some physical or mental characteristic, a cogno- 
men or nickname which takes the place of his original name. It is evi- 
dent, however, after a study of the evidence, internal and external, 
that we do not have the true explanation of the name of Plato. To 
understand properly the origin and development of the legend about 
Plato’s name, one must understand its context in Peripatetic and 
Alexandrian biography. Plato and Aristotle with their high standards 

5 Epist. lviii. 30. 

6A. Westermann, Vitarum scriptores Graeci minores (Braunschweig, 1845), pp. 383 
and 388. 

7 Hesperia, III (1934), 111; wbid., V (1936), 392. 
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of biography gave way to a new type of biography® which begins 
with Aristoxenus. The new biography exhibits the general character- 
istics of the art and expression of the Hellenistic period—novelty, 
realism, romantic interest, and personal detail. Biography concerns it- 
self less with chronology and more with topics of interest, anecdotes, 
gossipy tidbits, apocryphal remarks, and stories. Rubrics like na- 
tionality, parents, pursuits prior to career, education, appearance, 
manner of death, etc., become the formal pattern of biography. To 
these were attached anecdotes, stories, and apophthegms which were 
often the product of imagination. Among the rubrics of biography 
interest in personal appearance is an important and pronounced fea- 
ture. Geneva Misener has traced the origin, development, and mani- 
festation of the rubric in a study of iconismus.® Iconistic portraiture, 
she says, had its source 

in the manifold uses of description in life, the identification in legal and busi- 
ness transactions, the proclamation of runaway slaves, the colloquial inquiry, 
the personal jest. These become in the life imaged in literature the convinc- 
ing identification of dramatic dialogue, the fanciful proclamation, the stage 
inquiry, the witty lampoon of epigram and satire..... Out of this there grew 
in an age more curious than critical a conventional method of portraiture, the 
photographic transcription of biography.” 

The personal appearance of Plato is therefore a regular iconistic 
rubric in biography. But it is the association of his name with his 
personal appearance that led to speculation and anecdote. Iconistic 
rubrics are often introduced by anecdote" as is the case in Diogenes 
Laertius. The curiosity of the Hellenistic period concerning physical ap- 
pearance was associated with iconismus, and biography made use of 
iconistic vocabulary in the expression of this interest. In the iconistic 
fragments from the works of Dicaearchus the descriptive terms are 
similar to those of contemporary papyri.’” Accordingly, the use of 


8 Cf. Ivo Bruns, Das literarische Portrat der Griechen im fiinften und vierten Jahr- 
hundert vor Christi Geburt (Berlin, 1896); F. Leo, Die griechisch-rémische Biographie 
nach ikrer litterarischen Form (Leipzig, 1901); Stuart, op. cit. 


®“Tconistic Portraits,’ Classical Philology, XIX (1924), 97-123; cf. E. C. Evans, 
“Roman Descriptions of Personal Appearance in History and Biography,” Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology, XLVI (1935), 43-84. 


10 Op. cit., p. 123. 
11 Cf, ibid., p. 110, n. 2, for list in Plutarch. 
12 Tbid., 3. 108. 
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TraTuTpoowrTos,!® orpoyyuAoTpocwros,'! etc., in papyri of similar date 
with the sources of Plato’s name shows that the association of his name 
with his personal appearance was a concomitant of iconistic portrai- 
ture. 

The association of physical or mental characteristics with the name 
was, furthermore, the product of an aetiological and etymological 
tradition. The Alexandrian interest in the names of philosophers is 
evident in the manual of Demetrius of Magnesia on namesakes. Di- 
ogenes Laertius gives a list of the namesakes of forty-eight philoso- 
phers who are to be distinguished from them. As anecdotes arise more 
usually about the name of the exceptional man in the list of homo- 
nyms, the anecdotes and interpretations of Plato’s name may have 
started in the etymological attempt to separate it from its homonyms. 
The name I]Aarwv, because of the prominence of its bearer, became 
soon after the philosopher’s death the object of etymological interest. 
Timon puns with the name, trav tavtwr 8’ Hyeiro mAaTioratos. The 
etymological tradition, which is in evidence in the accounts of Plato’s 
name, is a common feature in Greek literature. The tendency to de- 
rive meanings from words and names is present in Plato himself, 
whose dialogue Cratylus is replete with etymologies of proper and 
divine names.'® Alexandrian tradition with its interest in personal 
appearance makes full use of etymology to wring out of it anecdotes 


13 The following references on compounds of zAards in signalments were supplied 
to me through the kindness of Dr. O. M. Pearl: 


wAatuTpoowmos: 


B.c.: 109 P. Grenfell, I, 27 (col. 2), 1. 8—saec. II BGU, VI, 1258, 1. 1; P. Grenfell, I, 
44 (col. 2), 1. 4; P. Lond. 219 (6), 1. 2 (= Vol. II, p. 3). 

Sisuscnelte mpocwmos, tplocwmos, mpd)owros : 

B.c.: 260 P. Petrie, III, 5 (5), 1. 6—237 P. Petrie, I, 16, 1. 1. 

A.D.: 88 P. Lond., 141, l. 3 (= Vol. II, p. 182). 

paxpo - or 7Aarvu- seem equally possible. 

Preisigke (Wérterbuch) adds P. Strassburg 84, |. 16. The date is 114 B.c., and the 
document records the sale of land. 

mAaturpoowros is also found in PSI, 1016, 28, 35. The date is 129 B.c., and the docu- 
ment records the sale of a yépas jyepGv ayveutixOv. 

Under tror\atrurpéowmos, Preisigke cites Archiv fir Papyrusforschung, V (1913), 
384, No. 166, Verso |. 13: ds (ér&v) xs brordat[urpocwrw. This is suggested by the 
editor, J. G. Milne, and there offered with a question. The date is the reign of Antoninus 
Pius, and the document is a record of a loan. 

The description of the runaway slave, Urk. d. Ptol.—Zeit 121, ll. 19-20 (republica- 
tion of P. Paris 10) is of interest: peyéer Bpaxts, rrards | dd TOV Gpwv. 


14 Ibid. P. Grenfell I, 45. 


1 Timonis Sillorum reliquiae (Teubner: C. Wachsmuth, 1885), frag. vii; cf. pp. 
xxxxii and Ixv. 


16 Cf. Index of Jowett’s Plato, V, 411, for list of etymologies. 
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and information. Plutarch remarks on Neanthes’ eixépeva,!”? and we 
have an insight into the historical technique of Alexander Polyhistor 
from an account of the origin of the Orobii in Pliny: “Sed 
originem gentis ignare se fatetur (Cato), quam docet Cornelius Alex- 
ander ortam a Graecia interpretatione etiam nominis vitam in montibus 
degentium.”!® The interpretation of the name IT\da7wyv involves a simi- 
lar technique of getting information. Egger,! in his study of the sourc- 
es of Diogenes Laertius, judged Alexander Polyhistor as remarkable 
for the novelties he introduced. A study of his fragments reveals his 
interest in names and anecdotes attached to names.”° The fertile 
imagination of Alexandrian biographers made full use of etymology, 
as the names of I]Aatwv and Oeddpacros illustrate. 

Believing as they did in aetiological and etymological interpreta- 
tion, it is apparent that the name II\arwy offered excellent opportu- 
nity for personal characterization. Acting on the principle stated by 
Olympiodorus of ra airtara dvopasew tots airiwy dvouact,” the Alex- 
andrian biographers, if not already their Peripatetic predecessors, saw 
in the name ITAatwv some internal significance and, by an etymological 
analysis of the name, associated its root meaning with some physical 
or mental quality of Plato. In the same way as they derived strange 
notions from the etymology of words like d.6ipauBos and ’A7é\dwr, so 
must they have proceeded in the case of IIAatwv, which suggested 
TraTUTpoowmos, TAaTUKEPados, TAATUMETWITOS, TAATUGTEPVOS, TAaTU- 
gwuos, and mAatvrns, words which were part of the iconistic vocab- 
ulary of the age. 

That the accounts of Plato’s name are the imaginative reconstruc- 
tion of Alexandrian tradition is evident from the following considera- 
tions. In the Apology Plato mentions himself as being present at the 
trial of Socrates.” As we know that he was twenty-eight years old at 
the time of the trial, and that the Apology is one of his earliest works, 
it is evident that he had not attained as yet the fame or the reputation 

17 Frag. 32; cf. FHG, III, 2: “Fides Neanthi haud ita magni facienda. Falso multa 


ab eo tradita esse de rebus antiquariis, vel inde colligas, quod contra eum librum con- 
scripsit Polemo [IIé6\. & rats mpds NeavOnv avriypadais].” 


18 Pliny NH, iii. c. 17. 


19V. Egger, Disputationis de fontibus Diogenis Laertii particulam de successionibus 
philosophorum (Bordeaux, 1881), pp. 76 and 77. 


20 Cf. FHG III, 232: T'ayypa and the names of other cities. 
21 Westermann, op. cit., p. 384. 2 4 pology 34a. 
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to warrant the name II\drwy because of the breadth of his style or 
thought. He had the name of Plato before he achieved fame, and 
consequently the connection of the name with the qualities on which 
his fame rests is a post eventum aetiological interpretation. 

The attempt to associate his name with his robust figure or the 
breadth of his forehead is likewise an attempt of later tradition to see 
some personal characteristic which the etymology of the name might 
suggest. This, as Olympiodorus points out,?* was prompted by the 
various statues of Plato which showed him as possessing either a broad 
physique or a broad brow.*4 We know that Silanion (ca. 370 B.c.) 
made a portrait of Plato during his lifetime, and that this statue was 
dedicated by Mithradates.% A number of replicas were made from 
this statue, and, of these, the nearest is thought to be No. 300 of the 
Castellani collection in Berlin with the inscription T\atwv.** From this 
and fifteen other known replicas®”? we can readily see what led tra- 
dition to associate the name of IT\a7wv with the broad features in the 
statues of the philosopher. In it we see a basis for the close relation of 
iconismus with the etymological interpretation of Plato’s name.”* 

That this explanation is also untenable may be seen from a study 
of the name IIAarwv in Athenian prosopographia. Aside from Plato the 
philosopher, the name II\drwy occurs thirty-one times in Athenian 
prosopographia and over twenty-four times in other parts of the Greek 
world. The chart appended to this study reveals that, of the thirty- 
one Athenians who bore the name I]Adrwr, sixteen were contem- 
poraries or near-contemporaries of Plato in the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies. The large number of names reveals that the name IIAatwy was 


23 Westermann, op. cit., p. 383. 


24 Most of the statues of Plato of which we have copies are heads. There were, how- 
ever, full-length statues which showed his powerful body; there was (1) the seated 
statue now lost and known only in casts (cf. Lippold, Portratstatuen, p. 55, Fig. 7; E. 
Schmidt, Archdologisches Jahrbuch, XLVII [1932], 255 ff., Figs. 10-12), and (2) the 
standing statue in the Serapeum (cf. U. Wilcken, Archdologisches Jahrbuch, XXXII 
[1917], 166-67, Fig. 7). 

% Diogenes Laertius iii. 25. 


26 Cf. W. Helbig, Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archdologischen Instituts, I (1886), 71 ff., 
Pl. VI; Bernoulli, Griechische Ikonographie, II, 18 ff., Pls. IV-VI; Brunn-Arndt-Bruck- 
mann, Griechische und rémische Portrats, pp. 776-78 and Pl. V. For Silanion as a sculptor 
ef. E. Schmidt, Archdologisches Jahrbuch, XLVII (1932), 246 ff., Figs. 1-9, and zbid., 
XLIX (1934), 180 ff., Figs. 1-3. 

27 R. Boehringer, Platon: Bildniss und Nachweise (Breslau, 1935). 


28 The identity in name between the Argive wrestler and Plato’s father increases 
our suspicion as to the validity of the story. In the opinion of the writer, if there is 
any basis to the anecdote of Ariston, it must be that Ariston remarked to the youthful 
Plato that his robust figure befitted his name. 
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a commonplace name, one of the regular Athenian personal names.”® 
The commonplaceness of the name I]\arwy is evident if we compare 
it with that of Avoias, which occurs thirty-one times, or any other 
name in Kirchner’s Prosopographia Attica in the frequency of its men- 
tion. Similarly, the name Oeddpacros is a commonplace at Athens, for 
we have thirteen mentions of it in Kirchner. The name IT\arw», there- 
fore, as well as 8ed¢paoros, isnonicknameimplying a special quality re- 
vealed by an etymological analysis but simply aregular Athenian name. 

If we insist on the tradition of the ancient lives and consider I]\atwv 
as a nickname for a person of broad physical features analogous to 
such American popular nicknames as “Shorty,” “Baldy,’*® etc., we 
would have to assume a similar condition in the case of all the other 
persons with the name I]\ar7wyv in Athens and the Greek world. Such a 
hypothesis, for we cannot make Plato’s name the exception in the face 
of all our evidence, is untenable, for it presupposes that names were 
given at a time when one’s features were developed enough to warrant 
the epithet of I\arwv. In Athens, however, all names were given in 
the ceremony of the dexarn,*! the tenth day after the birth of the child. 
The child retained the name given by its father when it was pre- 
sented at the Apaturia in the fall of the year of birth to the father’s 
clansmen. It is evident, therefore, that the name of II\arwy the phi- 
losopher was given at birth and not later in life when broad features 
might call for a nickname. 

If tradition is wrong in its attempt to see some personal character- 
istic in the name Plato, it remains to explain why it gives Aristocles 
as Plato’s original name. As soon as the child was born to Ariston 
and Perictione, it was given a name by Ariston on the festival of the 
dexarn. The child received one name only, chosen by the father. The 
most common name was that of the grandfather.** A child, however, 
could be named after his father** or a friend*4 or even in honor of 


29 Originally the name may have signified etymologically ‘broad shoulders” (cf. 
Liddell-Scott®: s.v. IAarwv), but by the fifth and fourth centuries its original meaning 
was forgotten through constant use. Like Anyoodévns, Aocifeos, and other names, its 
etymology was no basis for calling it a nickname. For its antiquity cf. Apollodorusiii. 8. 

30 There is a probability that we have a similar case in Padaxpéds, a ABoupyds at the 
Erectheum (cf. Kirchner 13988), but this is no analogy to Plato, as the name occurs 
only twice in Athenian prosopographia and in both cases among workers. 

31 Aristophanes Aves 494, 922. For further references cf. Blaydes’s note to the lines. 

82 Cf. various family stemmata in Kirchner’s Prosopographia Attica; Eustathius 
ad Il. v. 546. 

33 Cf. Anuoobévns Anuoobévous: Kirchner 3597. 

34 Cf. Pausanias v. 3, 4; Lucian Tim. c. 52. 
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a victory® or place,** etc. The name given to Ariston’s child, ac- 
cording to Alexandrian tradition, was Aristocles, the name of Aris- 
ton’s father. This name, tradition alleges, was supplanted by the 
nickname II\atwyv. Now it cannot be denied that nicknames were 
given to Athenians and other Greeks. Demosthenes was called 
Barados,*" the poet and orator Dionysios was called Xadxois,** and in 
Aristophanes people are named after birds.*® The poet Teisias was 
called =rnoixopos,*® a title given because he first established a choir of 
singers to the lyre. The title supplanted his original name, and it 
looks, says Bowra, “as if it were based on some passage of Stesichorus’ 
poetry now lost to us, in which he spoke about his own name and 
origin.’’*! The uniqueness of a title supplanting a personal name is 
not analogous, however, to the name Plato, which is not reserved for 
poets only as was 2rnoixopos. 

But in all these cases we find no other similar nickname in the 
Athenian prosopographia, whereas in the case of IT\atwv we find over 
fifty similar names in Athens and in the rest of the Greek world. The 
frequency of II\avwv and the absence of names similar to the foregoing 
nicknames merely prove that IT\atwy was no nickname but a regular 
Athenian personal name given at birth. I suggest that the name given 
by Ariston* to his child on the dexa7n was Taw and not ’Aptarokdjs, 
a name given perhaps in honor of some friend. When the aetiological 
tradition of Alexandrian biography saw in IIAarwv some personal reve- 
lation about the philosopher, it took it to be his nickname. The 
philosopher then had to have a name which his alleged nickname sup- 
planted. This was found ingeniously in Plato’s grandfather, Aristo- 
cles. As it was the general custom for children to be named after their 
grandfathers, the aetiological tradition gave as Plato’s original name 

36 Cf. 1G I? 943, ll. 27 and 75, Kapvorévixos, Naxovddns, named in honor of the Athe- 
nian victories over Carystus and Naxos; cf. M. N. Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions 
(Oxford, 1933), p. 102. 

36 Cf. 1G I, 295, 1.9, Aaxedatwoviw Aaxrddn; Plutarch Themistocles c. 32. 

37 Aeschines In Timarch., p. 139. 39 Aves 1291. 

38 Eustath. ad Il. xxi. 393. 40 Suidas, s.v. 2rnaixopos. 


41C, M. Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry (Oxford, 1936), p. 79. There is mention of 
another Srnoixopos in Parian Marble, 73; the mention of more than one poet by the 
same name offers no difficulty as the name is a title (ef. Bowra, op. cit., p. 78). 


“ It is possible that the Ariston who gave Plato this name is his own father and not 
the Argive wrestler. 
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Aristocles. The invention of the name Aristocles from his grandfather 
was a necessary corollary, if they believed, as was common to the 
age, that IIAarwy was a nickname for some physical or mental trait in 
the philosopher. But since we have seen that Plato was a common- 
place name in the fifth and fourth centuries, no different from any 
other name, we have no need to assume any other name for Plato 
than Plato, the name he is referred to by Aristotle, Xenophon, and 
by himself. The attempt, therefore, to make Plato a nickname seems 
to be the product of a fantastically minded biographical tradition, 
and we may dismiss the name Aristocles as a confusion and necessary 
invention in consequence of their belief in the esoteric significance of 
the name.‘ 


43 The study of Plato’s name not only reveals the legendary context of the philoso- 
pher’s name but also throws light on the chronology and author of the epigram on 
Plato’s death, Anthology vii. 60 (Stadtmiiller) : 


Ziutov 
Eis Adrwva, | rov giddcopov _—A, C. 
Lwppocivy mpopépwv Ovnrav, HOe re dixaiw 
&vOade xetrar avip Oetos ’Aproroxdens 
el 5€ Tis EK WavTwY Godins pEeyav toxev 
* ‘ ’ a ? ‘ 
ovTos Exet mouddy Kal POdvov ob héperat. 


The author of this epigram is much debated. Palatine A, before the erasure, read rod 
a’rod? referring to Julian, the author of the two previous epigrams; the corrector of A, 
known as C, erases the reading of A and inserts otupiov, thus attributing the epigram to 
Simmias. Planudes, Diogenes Laertius (iii. 43), and Iriarte omit the name of the author. 
If we accept the correction of C, we must ascribe the epigram to Simmias of Thebes, 
fourth century B.c., or to Simmias of Rhodes, third century B.c. Brunck and Stern- 
bach attribute the epigram to Simmias of Thebes, the pupil of Socrates. This is denied 
by Bergk and others; the style is different from his other epigrams on the death of 
Sophocles (Anthology vii 21, 22), and furthermore it is doubtful whether he outlived 
Plato, who died at the age of eighty. If Léon Parmentier’s hypothesis (cf. L. Robin, 
Platon [Paris, 1935], p. 38) is true—namely, that Plato observed the literary rule of his 
time in refraining from putting on the scene of his dialogues contemporaries who were 
still alive—Simmias of Thebes must have died before the composition of the Phaedo. 
Meineke attributed the epigram to Simmias of Rhodes, a claim refuted by H. Fraenkel 
(De Simia Rhodio [{diss.; Géttingen, 1915]). Furthermore, the unreliability of C’s attri- 
butions (cf. P. Waltz, Anthologie grecque, Introd., p. xlv), makes the attribution to 
either Simmias doubtful (cf. Bergk’s probable account for the error of C’s attributions, 
Poetae lyrici Graect4, II, 314). Both Bergk and Stadtmiiller agree that this epigram, in view 
of all the evidence, must be assigned to a later poet. Stadtmiller says: ‘‘Videtur hoc 
in Platonem ep. propius ad artem Zonae Diodori accedere quam ad elegantiam poetae, 
qui ep. VII 22 composuit.’”” That Stadtmiiller is on the right track is supported by the 
evidence above that Aristocles was the fiction of an aetiological tradition of biography. 
Since the author of the epigram calls the philosopher ’Apiorox\éns instead of IAarwy 
(metri gratia), he can only belong to or be influenced by the Alexandrian tradition 
about the philosopher’s name. Since Diodorus Zonas belongs to the first century B.c., 
he or some other poet dating from this period or after is the author of the epigram. 
The author cannot antedate the legend about Plato’s name. 
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I. EpiGRAPHICAL EvIDENCE* 











Name Place Deme Tribe Date Source 
THAG[rwv].........0.. PANINI Eon 0.3.4.9, Ha een einen a ee 415/14 IG, IT?, 2325e. 63; cf. A. 
Wilhelm, Urkunden dra. 
matischer Aufftihrungen, 
pp. 107, 115 
INGO ics cosa cee Athens ADUOP ROS], Liss sina sis siecws IV Hesperia, V (1936), 391 
T1\4[7wv] KaddXcorparov} Athens Lieeeseeeess| (Kexporidos) | IV IG, II’, 2385.66 
Il\drwv Lworrrparov..| Athens |............. (Kexporiéos) | IV Tbid., 2385.44 
TAdrwv ’Avr—....... Athens ’Avayupdorfos]}............]| IV Ibid., 1697.10 
TlAdrwv Nexoxdpous....}| Athens Pdvei[s] 394/393 Tbid., 18 
SUID 55055 ass aia Athens *Avaxatels 373/372 Ibid., 1607 a 2 
TlAdrwv "Icoripov...... Athens "Idtore(ddns) 349/348 | Itid., 1436.7 
IAdrwv (1)..........) Athens NE eiaaee rterarmnee rear IV IG, II, 2379; IG, Il?, 1926 
TlA\arwr (11) ’Ertxapous| Athens Oivaios IV IG, II, 2379 
THAérav [Tlecapevod..| Athens LoHnrrios IV IG, II, 2580; ef. Suppl. 
TENGGOD 36 5850505 <a Athens T prxopboros 5 anand oeg aes oN IG, Il, 776b and 2598 . 
TAdrep (I).......... Athens X[odapyebsJor|............] IV IG, Il, 2691; cf. Conze, 
X[oAdeidns] rs Grabreliefs, No. 
4: 
WAdrov (IT)... 2... 1 SC a | ns aa |e ear IV Ibid. 
LS, ea PAMIROTER su icsusrgicied ena Store IV IG, II, 845 b 20 
TIAGrwv. we eee PERUBNS iis ves orc es aiesis i IV IG, Il, 1567 
ee TER Athens (Ae abie)) Poe ks écke ciclo abies eee IG, II, 1979 
TlAdrwv ’Adefiwvos....| Athens ve eeeeeea es. | Tarr06[wvridos]ica. 158/157| IG, II?, 957.67 
TINGroy. oe. eee cre) fl (a aa meee Leeeseeess.. fed. 106/105} W. Dittenberger, Sylloge 
inscriptionum (rae 
carum’, 711 L 20 
MARTY. . 5... skeen Athens ‘Hgtoriddns ..| ca. A.D. 40| IG, IV?2, 84 
TENG TWP. 6c cece ee Athens Aldadtdns .Jea. 112/113] Ibid., 2021.16 
Tld\arwv Ipelpou...... Athens *AXw( exer) ..| 155/156 | IG, II?, 2068.78 
TING T0090 oa caves aca BINGEN: | fess cccaeaces .|ca. 146-186] Beulé Les Monnaies d 
Athénes, p. 308 
Ti[Ad]rwy............ Athens .{ca. 170-180} Ibid., 1790; 2191.141 
TAG row... 6 cee cee RAMMED Dees osu een 'g Sveod Lied coe. Ginrardo eee eae Hesperia, III (1934), 111 
TINGTOP 0.0 ccs se ek ox Cnidos sine SRS a0ead bol LL Ditt. STG’, 1146 
Adrwr WAaracéws ....| Colophon].............]............] IV B.c. AJP, Vol. LVI (1935); In- 
scriptions of Colophon, 
ed. B. D. Meritt, III, 3 
Aare AON o680] 540 of SSOLODBON TY oss cc ccaesvales aaavadans IV I, 693 
T1\dtrwv Ebxdéos...... SU i nner (0 ('f I, 144 
ee eee ere Wolophon |... 6.6556 IV I, 542 
SUP oo: ays aio as Boe Oye ts) IV I, 544 
TlAdrwv ‘Exarodwpov...| Cos III B.c Paton and Hicks (In- 
scriptions of Cos), 10c. 4 
TlNdrov. eee Cos Ill Ibid., 368, Il. 7 
TENA S os. bcsrsiaie's howats Cos III Ibid., 10b. 69 
T1\dtwv ’AroAdwrlov Cos Ibid., 212 
See ee RE Waa coving auleigaases cistell orcieenaeu ayant ale tee eee Tbid., 141 
TINGTO o.oo ceacicces MOR Pou ageandndelnc dead eagles Collitz and Bechtel, Griech- 
ische Dialect-Inschriften, 
3593. 108 
TAdrwy Aeworparov...}| Calymna I/II Thid., 3590. 61 
TlNdrwv. 2... ee eee REAONOR A cap 5iy Za, cccc Weare te ealcose del ome cea Tbid., 5592 
NGG ona sw oe swiss LC in| eter nere, , (Semen ee Sire IG, XII, 5, 10.43 
TER os. 00 «uae al EIS 02-9 dawn tew cw ewe eee Tbid., 505 
Il\drwy Kuveyelpov....| Eretria |............. III B.c Ibid., XII, 9, 246A. 212 
GRO ss ois ces er A re Til 2c Ibid., 247. 20 
TIAGTOP:. ons ss cede UE i se. brian cnc iaY icvo nes erase foe Eom Tbid., 460 
TIAGO... wo ees en PRM NEIR Ws 5:65: 30h 4. He.ON Dy Hn davon ew eat ee pOMeal eine IG, III, 2570 
RET ee RINE oo. aca sng vir namcee  nbattanis<esiananic./ste aoa Dee IG, Il, 3175 




















* Based in part on Kirchner'’s Prosopographia Attica. 
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Name Place Deme Tribe Date Source 
63; cf. A. | DAdrwr “Aplorwros....| Athens ONRUTEOS Ba ve ce ceecn 428/427— | Apology 34a, ete. 
unden dra- 348/347 aie Ps 
fiihrungen, T\arwv A Re Athens VTERPEPRERE EC en re ee ee ca. 415 Andocides l. 35 aa 
TAMKOM Si wincevowce oc AMOUR Perc.ckc cde cu errr el \3 O: Diog. Laertius iii. 109, 
36), 391 pupil of Aristotle 
lie) sc nena gute | Pe Serene IV s.c. | Ibid., iii. 109, pupil of 
Praxiphanes 
Plato... ....-205 05) AOReRE tee ee III B.c. Q. Curtius v. 7. 12 
THANG oo 2h icecos oe RRMA oe crs prorat Sen a ....e.e++.| Diog. Laertius vi. 26 
[2 Oe neice irae racy 11:0) | Sareea Seren anlpeen III B.c. Ibid., iii. 109, pupil of 
Panaetius 
LTTE (ONG TINA TP 6s 5 so 0 ch Coch: Aenea Oe Merten Plutarch De genio Socra- 
iFiils tis 578C 
Suppl. TRG henna RR eee Serer Arrian Ind. 18. 7 
KQROR.  HEUNAIORS 5 si5.0ccse.s.c10 AE ee PTS ira III B.c. P. Cairo. Zen. 59192 
of. Conze, 9 Plato............... a ee Ses See Cicero Ad Quint fr. i. 2. 14 
eliefs, No. 











* Based in part on Fabricius’ Bibliotheca classica, III‘, 57. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


TACITUS ANNALS vi. 50. 4 AND 5: PULSUS VENARUM 
AND SPIRITUS 


In his dramatic picture of the last appearance of Tiberius at a social 
gathering Tacitus (confirmed in the main by Suetonius Tib. 72) reports that 
the physician Charicles, in making a relatively early departure, took occasion 
while kissing the emperor’s hand to feel his pulse (pulsum venarum attigit; or, 
as Suetonius expressed it, temptatas ab eo venas) and thereupon reported to 
Macro that his “breath of life was failing” (labi spiritum) and that he could 
not live more than a couple of days. Yet how does one secure an observation 
on “the breath of life” (spiritus) by merely feeling the pulse, for pulse and 
respiration are ordinarily quite different things? Most editors and trans- 
lators, it seems, do not notice the difficulty. Some, like Church and Brodribb 
(1888), or J. Jackson (“Loeb Classical Library” [1937]) make the inconcinnity 
conspicuous by translating “his breath was failing” or “the respiration was 
failing,” respectively; others, like Ramsey (1904), who writes “life was ebbing 
away,” or Goelzer (1924), “‘n’avait plus que le souffle,” or A. Murphy (1793), 
“a rapid decline,” Bétticher (s.a.), ‘die Lebensgeister schwinden schon,” or, 
like Furneaux (1896), take spiritus in the sense of anima, comparing labenti 
animae of xvi. 11. 4, and translate vaguely with “vitality” or some similar ex- 
pression. But in xvi. 11. 4 it really zs the breath that is failing; while here just 
below, in § 7, with interclusa anima (“breathing ceased”) the normal word for 
the breath of respiration is employed.! 

I believe rather that here spiritus is something quite different from anima 
and that the clue to the passage is furnished by a sentence in the Corpus 
Hermeticum 10. 13: yuxy 6€ avOpwmmrov dxeirar Tov TpdToV TODTOV, 6 vous EV 
T@ NOYw, 6 AOYos &Y TH WuxT, 7H 5€ Yuxn & TO mvebpatu 7d (Se) mrvedua 
dupKxov dca PrA€BGv kal aprnpiwv Kal aiparos kivel 7d (Gov Kal Gowep Poprov 
Twa Baorafe.? Here it is definitely stated that the mvedua (which must be 

1Only G. A. Ruperti (1834), among all the editors and translators whom I have 
consulted, seems to have an inkling of the correct sense of the passage, which he turns 
with ‘‘labi spiritum vitalem, brevem esse et angustiorem pulsum arteriarum languere et 
paene deficere’’; yet even he does not express himself quite clearly and seems to be 


thinking rather of the pulse of actual blood in the arteries, which is, I believe, the wrong 
conception. 


2 The text, as usual, is drastically re-written by Walter Scott, Hermetica, Vol. I 
(1924), yet even he does not change the essential meaning of the passage; but the Notes, 
Vol. II (1925), again as usual, are highly useful. I have accepted only Usener’s plausible 
emendation géprov for the meaningless tpdmrov of the MSS, and Parthey’s addition 
of 5¢. 
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translated with spiritus, since Yvx7, in the sense of anima, has already been 
mentioned in the same sentence), that is, spiritus, traverses both veins and ar- 
teries together with the blood, and it is clearly that kind of spiritus which 
Charicles was thought to be testing when he attempted to feel the emperor’s 
pulse. 

Whether the rvedua (spiritus) was considered by some of the physiologists 
to cause the spurt of the blood in the arteries as the heart contracted, I cannot 
say, since I know of no such direct statement among the medical writers, al- 
though I should regard it as not improbable that some might have thought so. 
But the doctrine that mvedua passed through the blood vessels, particularly 
the arteries, but also, as some thought, the veins, being forced through by the 
heart, is fairly widespread. Diogenes of Apollonia (Diels-Kranz', II, 57, No. 
29) thought that air was carried in the blood vessels. Praxagoras of Cos 
denied air to the veins but ascribed it to the arteries, a view which was in 
general adopted by the Stoics.? Herophilus specifically states that wvedya, 
along with blood, was carried by the arteries, which produce the pulse, as the 
heart transmits to them the power of causing systole and diastole (Galen iv. 
731F [who himself believed that the arteries contained a relatively small 
quantity of blood together with a relatively large quantity of rvedua]; Fuchs, 
op. cit., p. 288); as does also Erasistratus, who thought that the heart forced 
the rve}ua Cwrixdv into the arteries, and the rvedua Yuxixdv through the arter- 
ies into the dura meninz.‘ And similarly Simon Magus (quoted by Hippolytus 
Refutatio omnium haeresium vi. 14. 8-9) speaks of the arteries as carrying only 
mvedua, while the veins carry the blood. 

If, therefore, according to the doctrine of Herophilus and Erasistratus, 
followed by the Stoics, Simon Magus, and others, the arteries carried rvedua 
alone, or rvedua along with small quantities of blood, then what the holders 
of this view thought they were testing when they felt the so-called “pulse” 
must have been a spurt or puff of mvedua (spiritus), and there can be little 
doubt but this is the view to which Tacitus in the present passage, at least 
as far as the form of expression is concerned, subscribed. 


W. A. OLDFATHER 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


3 Carl Frederich, Hippokratische Untersuchungen (‘‘Philologische Untersuchungen,”’ 
Vol. XV, [Berlin, 1899]), pp. 76-78; cf. R. Fuchs in Th. Puschmann, Geschichte der 
Medizin (1902), p. 276; and observe also the comments of H. Diels, Sitz.-Ber. der 
Berliner Akad. (1893), I, 104. For the Stoics cf. especially Cicero De natura deorum, 
ii. 138: “‘sanguis per venas in omne corpus diffunditur et spiritus per arterias,’’ in a 
passage depending upon Panaetius (R. Hirzel, Untersuchungen zu Ciceros philosophi- 
schen Schriften [1877 ff.], I, 203). It was also the view of that Peripatetic to whom we 
owe Ps.-Aristot. aept rvebuaros C.5, 483 b 16 ff.; cf. Jul. Wiberg, “The Medical Science 
of Ancient Greece: The Doctrine of the Heart,’’ Janus, XLI (1937), 230. 


‘ Fuchs; op. cit., p. 300; on his views, especially as influenced by Strato, see also 
Diels, op. cit., pp. 105 f., 110 f. 
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SCINTILLAE 


A note by Professor Charles Knapp (Classical Weekly, XVII [1924], 88) 
on the use of the drill bow to produce fire might well have mentioned the 
elaborate treatment by the late Professor M. H. Morgan, “De ignis eliciendi 
modis apud antiquos” (in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, I [1890], 
13-64, especially pp. 22 ff., and the cut on p. 14 illustrating the drill bow). 

While commending this excellent article, I may subjoin a few further ref- 
erences. On the general subject of the kindling of fire cf. Isid. Etym. xiii. 9. 1; 
Miss W. S. Blackman in Folk-Lore, XXVII (1916), 355-59; also Sir J. G. 
Frazer in the Loeb edition of Apollodorus, II (1921), 326-50 (‘The Origin 
of Fire’’). To cases of the use of dry twigs rubbed together—of which method 
the use of the drill is a development—add Philo De somniis ii. 186; Clem. 
Strom. ii. 6; Philo Bybl. ap. Eus. Pr. Ev. i. 10, p. 34d; and for the use of flint 
(pp. 35 ff.) the following: [Clem.] Homil. 20. 6; Orig. Homil. 8 in Hierem. 4 
(Patr. Gr., XIII, 341); Euseb. Praep. Evang. i. 10, p. 34d; [Athanas.] Ep. 2 
ad Castorem (Patr. Gr., XXVIII, 893C); Cyril. Hierosol. Catechesis 6. 10 
(Patr. Gr., XX XIII, 556A); Greg. Naz. Orat. 2. 40 (Patr. Gr., XX XV, 449A); 
19. 3 (XXXV, 1045C); 37. 13 (XXXVI, 297C); Nicetas David (Patr. Gr., 
XXXVIII, 890); Eugipp. Vit. Severini 13; also Anthol. Lat., Vol. II, No. 943 
Riese’, and several cases in the Palatine Anthology (vi. 5, 15; vi. 27. 4; vi. 
28. 6; vi. 29. 3; vi. 38. 6; vi. 90. 6). 

ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


“TIETTAOTPA®IAN VARRONIS TIBI PROBARI NON 
MOLESTE FERO”! 


This phrase is usually taken to refer to Varro’s projected Imagines, a col- 
lection of portraits of eminent Greeks and Romans with a short biography and 
epigram under each. To this there are three objections: (1) Cicero’s letter was 
written in 44 B.c., while the 7magines were not published until 39, when Varro 
was seventy-seven years old (Gell. Noct. Att. iii. 10,17). (2) Peplographia can- 
not mean that Varro was projecting the Jmagines and must imply at least a 
draft. If a draft existed in 44, even the proscription and the looting of Varro’s 
library are not enough to explain the long delay to 39. (3) The supposed re- 
semblance between the pseudo-Aristotelian [léros and the Imagines, used to 
justify the identification, finds little or no support. werAoypadia need mean 
no more than “words in praise of.” 

The litotes non moleste fero would be more naturally used of Atticus’ 
approval of words by Cicero in praise of Varro. Such is the passage in the 
Second Philippic (103-5), where Varro’s studies are contrasted with Antonius’ 


1 Cicero Ep. ad Att. xvi. 11. 3. 
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excesses at Casinum.? The letter is directly concerned with the Philippic, and 
this phrase immediately follows the mention of some expressions criticized by 
Atticus (“ita libenter ea corrigam quae a te animaduersa sunt’’). Atticus had 
selected for special mention the purple passage on Varro’s home and studies. 
The genitive of the object, Varronis, must be explained by regarding the 
phrase as equivalent to merdoypadety Varronem, although the verb is not 
found. 


J. HENRY JONES 
University CoLLEGE OF SWANSEA 


ZABBATON AND ZTAMBATON(-OON) 


There can be little doubt that the interpretation of év DauBabw in P. Oxy. 
VI. 903 as the equivalent of év ZaBBarw,! not as a place-name, is correct, 
especially in view of evidence adduced by Mr. H. C. Youtie in Classical 
Philology, XXXII (1937), 368-69; but, as it appears that only two instances 
of the substitution of uf for BB in this particular word are known from the 
papyri, it is perhaps worth while quoting a third. In the collection of papyri 
in the John Rylands Library, Manchester, is a small scrap of which only the 
last six lines survive; they run as follows: |mandas|se propter | Sambatha | fac 
itaque | emas et | tradas. The letter, which we may presume is from the hand 
of a Jew (sabbata is the correct form for the Jewish day, while sabbatum was 
introduced by the Christians),? is written in an elegant cursive which I should 
assign to the second century. But, though the substitution of u8 for BB may 
be rare in the case of 248Barov, it should be noticed that it is common enough 
in the proper names such as ZayuBabaios, -G6s, -afiwy etc., which derive 
from it (cf. Preisigke’s Namenbuch and, for more recent examples, the indices 
to Sammelbuch, Vols. III and IV; Ostr. Bodl. I, 53 and 60; BGU, Vol. VII 
[1667]). The interchange of 7 and @ in the papyri is, as Mr. Youtie remarks, 
common enough, but it seems probable that in this case it is due to the Ara- 
maic form of the word.’ 


C. H. Roserts 


Sr. Jonn’s CoLLeGe, OxrorpD 


2 This suggestion was first made by C. Chappuis, Fragments des ouvrages de Varron 
intitulés Logistorici, etc. (Paris, 1868), p. 83. 


1 First suggested by Schubart, Einfiihrung in die Papyruskunde, p. 371. 


2 For the history of the word in general see E. Schwyzer, Altes und Neues zu (hebr.-) 
griech. c4B8Bara, (griech.-) lat. sabbata usw. in Zitsch. fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung, 
LXII (1935), 1-16; on this point see p. 2. 


3 Ibid., pp. 11-12. 
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Essays in Greek History and Literature. By A. W. Gomme. Oxford: Black- 
well, 1937. Pp. viii+298. 15s. 

This volume is made up of a baker’s dozen of essays, half of which are 
reprints (and worth it), on all sorts of Greek subjects, topography, trade, 
women, war, historiography, comedy. There is a marked unity of method and 
of spirit. Superficially, this unity consists in disagreement with scores of 
authorities and near-authorities. Fundamentally, it consists in acute percep- 
tions of realities—perceptions denied to less athletic minds. The style is quick 
and clear, tighter than conversation, jauntier than lecturing. Even the prob- 
lems which are settled are treated so as to open new prospects. 

Introductory.—History, though it involves a 7éxv7 of expression, is a science 
in respect to content. Such facts as that its materials are largely written 
records and that the final result is also expressed in words have deluded the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, along with H. G. Wells 
and others, into thinking that history differs in essence from the physical 
sciences. Starting from concrete objects, they achieve substantial results; un- 
like history, which is thought of as operating in a sphere of partial truths 
(pp. 1-9). Gomme is right, of course; the “‘scientists” are often as naive as 
Wells. History can achieve results fully as credible as any other branch of 
learning. Science (Wissenschaft, science, scienza) is organized objective (i.e., 
verifiable) knowledge. Gomme might, I think, have gone on to say that the 
history of ancient Greece can easily be more scientific than that of subsequent 
periods, since modern nationalistic prejudices, which can find roots in Roman 
history, rarely if ever go back to Greek. With justice he points out (pp. 11-14) 
that the major Greek historians were not nationalist in a narrow sense; they 
wrote ‘EAAnviKa, not, e.g., MiAnovaxa. This he says is because they were 
all “good Greeks” as we are not “good Europeans.” They were ever mindful 
of, if not solicitous for, Greece as a whole: the reason, I suppose, is that the 
barbarian nations had always been far more of a menace to them than any 
non-European race since the Turks has been to us. 

Ephoros misled M. Bérard with respect to “The Topography of Boeotia.”! 
Though Boeotia is ringed with mountains so that from the interior the sea is 
visible only from heights, the country is not really land-locked; there are some 
easy routes passing inland from the coast, and there are some good harbors. 

1 Reprinted from Brit. Sch. Ann., Vol. XVIII (1911-12), with the addition of a 
‘‘Note” (pp. 40-41). The map, which shows ancient sites, relief contours, and roads, 


is new. The old map, in op. cit., Pl. IX with note, p. 210, still has great value for its 
modern names and for its graphic indication of mountains. 
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The real objection to the “isthmus theory” as applied to Homeric or to any 
other times is that traders would have no real reason to move goods across 
Boeotia. This is because of the location of Boeotia as a whole—particularly 
because Euboea constitutes a great wall. Gomme’s alert exploration of the 
country and its surroundings makes this chapter valuable for all who have to 
deal with Boeotia. 

“Traders and Manufacturers in Greece” is a reply to Hasebroek’s Trade 
and Politics in Ancient Greece, which sought to show that trade was not only 
unimportant politically but was a trivial affair in all respects. The book is 
useful as an answer to those who, misled by false modern analogues, speak 
freely of the influence of “capitalists” in ancient Greece. Gomme essays to 
strike the right balance. Classical Athens undoubtedly was the center for a 
voluminous trade, but it was not in the hands of great corporations or even of 
powerful financiers. There was none such. All transactions were limited and 
specific, just as large buildings were built piecemeal, on a system of petty 
contracts; in the absence of machinery, manufacturing too was on a small 
scale. This hardly means that such activities were of small consequence; on 
the contrary. Nor were they all in the hands of “despised foreigners” ; without 
loss of dignity, citizens mingled freely with noncitizens in trade and manu- 
facture. Gomme’s arguments are weightier and more detailed than the fore- 
going summary, but clearly he has put us on the right track. 

No larger study of the subject can be complete without an examination of 
the precise places where Athenian pottery has been found.? In this connection 
I should like to put forward a consideration suggested to me by Professor 
R. P. Blake, of Harvard, namely that usually vases, when shipped from Attica 
by sea, would be supercargo. A ship would not put to sea laden with amphorai 
and kylikes alone. (It may be pointed out, since the contrary is sometimes 
implied, that fine vases would certainly be shipped empty as a rule.) The 
presence of Athenian pottery on a site therefore points to trade in heavier 
articles also. The vases, of course, need not have been shipped in Athenian 
bottoms, and may have passed through other hands before being sold to the 
place where they were last used. 

“The “Law of Citizenship at Athens” maintains that the decree of 
Demophilos (346-345 B.c.) brought about a merely formal change in citizen- 
ship cases.’ The argument is technical, closely reasoned, and to me convine- 
ing. Three pages are added on the citizenship law of 451-450 and the day7- 
guots of 445-444.4 The latter was not an act by which the law was made 

2 Miss Richter’s article cited below, p. 153, n. 11, is the first and only study of the 
subject. Miss Richter had to rely on only four museum catalogues; today the picture 


might be different. Thus the impression given by the finds then, that Attica absorbed 
comparatively few of the finer productions, might need to be modified. 


3 First published in Classical Philology, Vol. XXIX (1934). A. Diller defended him- 
self ibid., Vol. XXX (1935). Gomme now replies to Diller in a ‘‘Note’’ (pp. 85-86). 


4 ¥irst published in the Jour. Hell. Stud., Vol. L (1930). 
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retrospective (i.e., back beyond 451-450). The law itself was not motivated 
by crude selfishness but rather by the intelligent desire to restrict the size of 
the citizen body enough so that the whole constitution should not become 
unworkable; and, even more, by a desire to preserve a degree of true kinship 
among the Athenians. We can safely follow Gomme in refusing to chastise 
the Athenians; but, until clear evidence is offered, the relative strengths of 
their motives remain, I think, a nice question. 

To the challenging essay on ‘The Position of Women in Athens in the Fifth 
and Fourth Centuries B.c.,”” Gomme has had no reply.® His express object 
was to raise, not to settle, the question (to quote a popular book which he 
disregards, having the unanimous opinion of scholars to refute) whether 
“woman, in fact, was regarded as a means, not as an end.”*® Gomme thinks 
better of the Athenians, and the evidence, though conflicting, gives him im- 
pressive support. The best opinion at present, as I see it, is briefly as follows. 
One fact frames the whole problem: the Athenians, except Plato, regarded 
practically all women as inferior by nature to practically all men: Athenian 
law in the main embodied this view—all women were minors all their lives— 
so likewise the system of education;’ and from politics, the lifelong education 


5 First published in Class. Phil., XX (1925), 1-25. The only additions are a charm- 
ing sentence from Beazley, CAH, V, 442, who confirms Gomme with regard to the evi- 
dence of the Attic tombstones; and a refutation of Willrich’s foolish argument that 
Aspasia was not an hetaira (p. 104 n.). 

It may be noted that in the 4th edition of L. Whibley’s Companion to Greek Studies, 
pp. 610-17, Miss J. Bacon does not know Gomme’s article; she has a bibliography of 
some older works. Zimmern’s 4th edition of Greek Commonwealth (pp. 334 ff.) was pub- 
lished while Gomme was writing; Zimmern retains his former ‘‘modification of current 
opinion.”’ A note at least should have been added on the best systematic general treat- 
ment, G. Glotz and R. Cohen, Histoire ancienne, Part Il: Histoire grecque, II (1931), 
574-81. The authors, verging toward a correct view (apparently without the help of 
Gomme), say that ‘‘comme il arrive souvent, surtout chez les Athéniens, les moeurs 
corrigeaient les lois” (p. 577), forgetting that a large part of the question is precisely, 
What were the customs? 


6G. L. Dickinson, Greek View of Life, p. 160. The same view is part of ‘‘common”’ 
knowledge of Athens: for a strong expression see J. Langdon-Davies, Short History of 
Women, pp. 157-73 (to keep wives faithful, their ‘‘minds were stunted, their inclina- 
tions decreased to the smallest possible number, their physical liberty curtailed to the 
limit of the front door’’). Classical scholarship is accountable for expressions of this sort. 


7Gomme, p. 102, has some telling remarks on how much women knew of current 
thought and current affairs. Presumably this was mostly knowledge which they 
managed to pick up; but they could attend the theater (Glotz, op. cit., p. 457). It would 
be hard to prove that Athenian women, even the wives of citizens, were stupid. A cer- 
tain amount of hard work, responsibility, and even oppression may have been more 
favorable to feminine intelligence, especially in a strenuous polis like Athens, than the 
idle life of many a modern leisured, ‘‘educated,”’ doll-like bourgeois wife. Among the 
upper classes, competition with hetairai must have had its effect; for the lower classes 
mere expense would always be a factor (which is doubtless the main reason why the 
men in the Lysistrata surrendered to their wives, instead of trooping off to the Kera- 
meikos; cf. Gomme, p. 98, n. 2). 
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of citizens, they were completely excluded.’ Romantic love was limited for 
them (to whatever extent, more or less) by affairs among men, and by the 
popularity of hetairai® and the numbers of pallakai and prostitutes. The de- 
gree to which the wives of citizens were confined to the gynaikonitis has 
probably been exaggerated; but it was a factor.!° Hence the arguments of 
Gomme come to this: that, within the foregoing limitations, Athenian women 
often, perhaps generally, attained a high degree of worthiness, and further 
that this worthiness was recognized. His evidence consists chiefly of the thou- 
sands of extant vases,!! of what is preserved and what is known of Athenian 
sculpture, and especially of the fine types of women in Athenian trag- 


8H. McClees, A Study of Women in Attic Inscriptions (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1920), concludes that ‘in practice there was much to render the lot of 
Athenian women comparatively happy and normal” (p. 2). Religion especially gave 
them a certain scope. Their part in many festivals (cf., e.g., the Parthenon frieze), 
especially their complete freedom at certain festivals, and still more the fact that in 
some forty cults there were priestesses (ibid., pp. 3 and 5)—these facts still need empha- 
sis. 

®In the Funeral Oration, Pericles is speaking of citizen women. His listeners would 
understand that his words had no relation to such as Aspasia; the implied distinction 
is striking—if real (cf. Gomme, pp. 103-5). 


10 Another piece of evidence which somehow bears on the problem is Gomme’s own 
proof, which he does not refer to, that infanticide was not common (The Population of 
Athens in the Fifth and Fourth Centuries B.C. [Oxford, 1933], pp. 75-83). 


1 He asserts (p. 91) that the vases of the period 470-430 with scenes of “‘family life’’ 
were made chiefly for the Athenian market. This statement is based presumably on 
G. M. A. Richter, ‘The Distribution of Attic Vases,” Brit. Sch. Ann., XI (1904-5), 
224-42. In any case the scenes in question are mostly toilet scenes, which the above- 
mentioned article takes to be proof of ‘‘the seclusion in which women lived, their chief 
pastime being the adornment of their own persons.” It seems doubtful to just what 
extent the vases as a whole will support Gomme’s thesis. Many of the women shown 
represent mythical characters; others are definitely demimondaines. 

In any case, the Late Fine Style should be dated not ca. 470-430, but ca. 440-400 
(CAH, v, 448). 


12 Some allowance must be made for the tendency to idealize, and for the absence of 
portraiture. 

Gomme stresses particularly the quality of the women on the grave monuments. 
The mere quantity of such monuments is no less impressive. The argument would be 
that, if citizens’ wives and mothers were mere domestic slaves, their husbands and 
sons would rarely set up expensive monuments to them. At most the women’s names 
would appear on small uncarved stones; or perhaps in a subordinate place on the men’s 
monuments; or the women might be shown as diminutive figures in low relief (slaves 
and, of course, children actually were shown in this way) in the family group. Instead, 
wives and mothers appear as equals of the men. The women, in fact, often have sepa- 
rate monuments, fully as dignified as those of the men. More often, the woman is the 
central figure in a group. Conze’s great publication, Die.attischen Grabreliefs, is arranged 
so that one can readily count the monuments to women alone and also those in which 
women have the central place. These two classes together include close to 328 monu- 
ments. The corresponding classes for the men (men alone, or groups in which the cen- 
tral figure is a man) include close to 534 monuments. How many monuments of non- 
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edy.” Defined in this way, Gomme’s contribution seems to me substantial." 
“For two things in which an aristocratic society will always show its quality— 
an exquisite womanhood and fine hunting—Sparta was early famed.’”® In this 
picture feminine comeliness requires no explanation. How Athenian women 
often attained worthiness is harder to understand; but the fact can no longer 
be denied. 

In the first of four chapters on Thucydides, Gomme shows that, when he 
spoke of the Peloponnesian War as the greatest in Greek history, Thucydides 
judged it by its duration, the numbers of combatants, the extent of the mate- 
rial and moral destruction for both combatants and noncombatants, the issue 
at stake (the hegemony of Greece, or whether any state could secure that 
hegemony)—in short, the whole effect on the fabric of society. To Thucy- 
dides war itself was an evil; likewise to Herodotus and to the Greeks in gen- 
eral. Gomme sketches the tradition throughout Greek literature (p. 123).'® 

“Thucydides and Sphakteria’”’” clears away some obstacles for the under- 


citizens are included in these figures it would be impossible to ascertain accurately; 
doubtless a very large majority are the monuments of citizens. Hence the ratio of 3 to 
5 may be taken as reflecting the sentiment of Athenians in the period which these 
figures cover, namely, ca. 490-317 B.c. 

Far fewer grave monuments of the earlier period (before 490 B.c.) are preserved. In 
this period, since it was nearer to the age when Homer wrote, and since the city-state 
was then less tightly organized and less exclusive, modern scholars would expect an even 
higher proportion of women’s monuments. The figures, whatever their interpretation, 
are plain. No monument shows both men and women, or a man and a woman, together. 
The number which show men or a man is twenty (Conze, op. cit., Vol. I). One monu- 
ment alone shows a woman, or rather two women, one seated, and the other, smaller, 
an attendant standing (ibid., Pl. XII). 


13 The Antigone, which is one of the most important plays in this connection, con- 
tains definite assertions—by Kreon, to be sure, but said as though beyond dispute— 
of the inferiority of women (ll. 525, 680, 740, 746). These re-echo a common attitude: 
the play proves that Antigone is an exception, at least for the Kreons of Greece. In 
general, distinctions must be made arising from the fictitious character of plays, set as 
they usually were in a mythical time. Thus it is dangerous to stress the freedom of 
women in plays to go abroad. On the other hand, Gomme is right in urging that types of 
feminine character which were unknown to playwrights could never have been por- 
trayed, which is the main point. 

14 Modern psychology, with its insistence on the close dependence of infants on their 
mothers in the crucial early years of life, would confirm this view. Domestic slaves 
could hardly have produced Athenians and the daughters of Athenians cannot have 
been witless. 

No one, I venture to suggest, should study the problem o women in ancient Greece 
without having studied it also in modern Greece. Many of the fundamental facts have 
not changed. 

16 CAH, III, 558. 

16 See also M. N. Tod, Sidelights on Greek History, pp. 41-43; W. E. Caldwell, 
Hellenic Conceptions of Peace, passim. 

17 First published in Class. Quart., Vol. XVIII (1923). 
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standing of the engagement itself, though the errors of Thucydides in regard 
to topography remain unexplained. 

“Thucydides and the Battle of Mantineia’”’ reconstructs the battle with 
the aid of two important guides, Thucydides and an accurate (I suppose, note 
the map) knowledge of the terrain, the whole in opposition to Woodhouse’s 
recent King Agis of Sparta. Gomme agrees with Woodhouse that (p. 154) 
there are serious defects throughout Thucydides, in particular here, with 
regard to topography; but that does not mean that liberties can be taken with 
what the historian plainly states. 

To the problem of “The Speeches in Thucydides” we are offered a clear-cut 
simple solution. In brief, Thucydides comes as close as he was able to the 
actual content of every speech, but the style is undisguisedly in every case his 
own. He took pains to find out what had been said, collecting data on the 
actual speeches just as on all other events of the war, and honestly reporting 
what he had learned (namely, dr éyyirara ris Eyutaons yuwuns TGV adds 
AexGévTwv). It is precisely a part of this honesty that he attempted no close 
imitation of the styles of the speakers, since the styles could not in many cases 
be known to him, and everyone knew he had no stenographic copies. The 
indirect discourse in Book viii shows the process in its incomplete form: the 
content is there, but the speeches have yet to be given their (Thucydidean) 
literary form. None of the speeches is mere invention by the historian; ali 
were delivered in the circumstances which he records. Thus to Gomme the 
speeches are as reliable historical data as the remainder of the narrative. 

There is no one who will not wish to be able to believe this. Clearly, parts 
of the argument are more easily accepted than others. Thus the distinction 
between style and content seems good: just because Thucydides wrote the 
speeches in his own style, we cannot argue that the content also was invented. 
Neither is it reasonable to doubt that the speeches were all, or very nearly all, 
delivered when he reports that they were delivered. The fact that the result is 
a dramatic contrast or a tragic expression (as of hybris at Melos) is not itself a 
reason for believing no speech whatever was delivered. It must be conceded 
further, I think, that Thucydides could have, and also would have, collected 
information about what was actually said in every, or nearly every, important 
speech. To grant this much is to accept almost the entire thesis. But not 
quite. An eloquent man, having in some cases only the barest outline of what 
was said, sitting down years later to express those ideas in an elaborate style of 
his own, would be bound to write passages which had no counterpart in what 
had actually been said. In many cases he must simply have had to eke out 
his notes with (plausible) invention—otherwise he might find himself with a 
weak utterance just where the understanding of events demanded strong 
oratory. Is not this really a part of what Thucydides himself is trying to tell us 
in i, 22? Taken simply and no doubt crudely, that chapter tells us: “In the 
speeches I shall do the utmost that anyone can do; but, of course, with respect 
to accurate reporting, the speeches cannot be in a class with the actions,” 
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As already noted briefly but not exploited by Tarn and Koster, “A For- 
gotten Factor in Naval Strategy” is that fighting ships—in contrast with 
merchantmen—had to put ashore at least once every twelve hours for food 
and water, since they could carry only a few provisions. This is one of those 
facts which, once pointed out, can never be doubted. Gomme goes on to re- 
consider the strategy of the defense against Xerxes, and of the Peloponnesian 
War. Many other naval campaigns will need similar treatment. 

Attempts to date the end of an epoch in any one year (or brief period) are 
nearly always unsatisfactory, but are sometimes worth the trouble if they 
clarify the meanings of institutions and events. “The End of the City- 
State” proceeds by examining the meaning for Athens especially of the events 
of 338, 322, 318, 307, 301, 295, and 288; the conclusion is that independence 
was ended only in 263-262, when failure in the Chremonidean War meant 
Macedonian interference in magistracies, assemblies, and coinage.'"® The argu- 
ment is directed mainly against the notion that whatever was valuable in the 
life of the polis was extinguished in 338—a notion which has many variants, 
some gross, some subtle, most hard-dying, all wrong. We may also agree that 
after 322, when Athens lost her fleet forever, she was destined always to 
live in the shadow of the great territorial powers; not often in gloom, but 
never in the open sun. This, of course, was nothing new to Athens, but Gomme 
omits to consider the past. His precise question seems to be, ‘In what year 
were the characteristic free political institutions ended forever?” Now there 
can be no doubt that in the years 263/262—230/229 Athens was held closely 
(especially down to 256/255); she was probably less independent than at any 
time prior to Sulla. Then in spring 229 she regained her independence—‘‘a 
gift of the King of Macedon,” Gomme calls it (p. 223), and the phrase fits his 
argument, but it does not fit the event itself, which was a successful revolt 
from a helpless suzerain. Gomme does not go beyond 229. The fact is, how- 
ever, that from 229 to 88 B.c. the characteristic free political institutions con- 
tinue to function with no serious break; no foreign enemy sets foot in Athens, 
though she is always in the shadow of greater states. This statement, of 
course, does not conclude the discussion; it merely indicates difficulties that 
arise when one tries to be precise about a concept so hard to define precisely 
as the independence of a city-state. 

In this setting the attitudes of Demosthenes and Aristotle are recon- 
sidered. Since Chaironeia did not mean what modern scholars have thought, 
Demosthenes in a sense was right, and Aristotle failed only in not foreseeing 
the importance of the idea of a world-state, and the consequences of the strife 
of great territorial states—failures pardonable enough. The conquest of Persia 
by Alexander promised more freedom, not less, for the polis. The intrinsic 
merits of the great territorial state, to be sure, he never investigated. 

To complete the picture, the alleged “degeneracy” of the Greeks in the 


18 A few particulars on pp. 217-25 will need revision in the light of new discoveries. 
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fourth century is shown to be an erroneous inference from feebleness of 
foreign policy, which is far from spelling decay of energy, courage, intelligence, 
or patriotism. Some shocking pages from English history drive the point 
home. 

A long essay on Menander brings out his peculiar excellencies by judging 
him from the surviving texts, instead of from Plautus and Terence, who, de- 
spite their debt to him, were essentially different, and by returning Menander 
to his proper Greek setting, in respect to both technique and manners. 

Two letters sent to the Times, but never published in it, conclude the 
volume. The first letter deplores the purchase by museums of Greek antiqui- 
ties which have been smuggled out of Greece on the grounds that the practice 
(1) ill repays Greek hospitality to foreign archeologists and that (2) the 
result is to encourage illicit excavations and the consequent loss of all scientific 
data on the contexts in which objects are found. The editors of the Times 
presumably are not aware of the extent of the pillaging of ancient sites today 
in Greece; or of the splendid efforts made by the late Mr. Vlasto and other 
patriots to compete with foreign buyers so as to secure the plunder for the 
National Museum. On the other hand, little can be accomplished unless by an 
agreement of all museums and large private collectors to stop buying. The 
second letter urges the British Museum to return at least the architectural 
blocks, including the Caryatid, taken from the Acropolis by Lord Elgin. The 
recent generous outlays by the Greek government for the expansion of their 
great museums would be fittingly recognized by such an act. 


STERLING Dow 
Harvard University 


An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, Vol. IV. Edited by Tenney Frank. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1938. Pp. vii+950. $5.00. 


This volume, like its predecessor, takes a cross-section of the Roman 
Empire and shows us four regions in different stages of economic development. 

In Part I (‘Africa’) R. M. Haywood surveys a country which had been 
developed no farther than North America in the eighteenth century, when 
the Romans took possession. The Romans did not complete the task of bring- 
ing it under cultivation; Mauretania was largely left in its virgin state, and the 
most valuable mineral resources of North Africa, its high-grade irons and its 
phosphates, were never tapped. But the agricultural exploitation of the land 
was well adapted to its natural conditions. 

Haywood gives a clear account of the relations between the two main 
crops of Africa, wheat and olives. The wheat was mostly grown in the plains 
near the northern seaboard, where rain falls in the spring. (The cultivation of 
cereals in the north of the Cape Bon peninsula, which Haywood suggests but 
does not affirm, is proved by Caesar [Bell. civ. ii. 37. 6].) The olive plantations 
were mostly situated in the drought area of southern Tunisia. The cultivation 
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of olives did not attain its full development until Tunisia had been made safe 
against the raids of the nomad border-folk, but eventually it gained upon 
wheat production. (It might be added that intensive husbandry in North 
Africa was only rendered possible by the systematic conservation of the water 
from the winter rains.) 

Though Africa became an exporter of cheap ceramic ware such as lamps in 
the second century A.D., its other industries merely served for home consump- 
tion. The numerous towns of Roman Africa were therefore little more than 
marketing centers, and Carthage (whose destruction in 146 B.c. Haywood 
rightly ascribes to political rather than to economic motives) owed its re- 
newed prosperity under the Roman emperors to the export of the hinterland 
produce rather than to a resumption of its earlier entrepdt trade. The trans- 
Saharan commerce of North Africa was mainly a product of the later pax 
Islamica. Haywood maintains a due reserve about the ancient caravan trade, 
but he assumes that, inter alia, beasts for the games at Rome formed part of 
this traffic. More probably these came from the North African plateau itself 
(the “beastly Libya” of Herodotus) and from the jungles of Mount Atlas; the 
extermination of the Moroccan elephant was probably the work of the pro- 
fessional Roman trappers. 

In Part II (“Syria”) F. M. Heichelheim has a theme which stands in 
sharp contrast to that of Haywood. Syria was an old and hard-set country 
whose economic characteristics (diversified husbandry with highly intensive 
culture in the fertile zones, ‘quality’ industry, and transit trade between the 
Mediterranean lands and the Asian continent) had been fixed long before the 
Roman occupation. Nevertheless, the Romans made a distinct contribution 
to the country’s prosperity, for under their rule Syria at last ceased to be a 
battleground between Asiatic and Egyptian imperialists, and from the time 
of Trajan it was safeguarded by the limes Arabicus against the secular incur- 
sions of the desert tribes. If we further take into account the somewhat 
transient “boom” in the Phoenician glass industry and an increase in the 
transcontinental trade, we may conclude that Syria reached its highest 
economic development under Roman rule. 

Materials for the economic history of Syria are relatively scanty in the 
Greek and Roman texts, but Heichelheim has supplemented these with 
excerpts from the talmudic literature, and has thus succeeded in giving a 
singularly comprehensive review of the manifold economic activities of the 
country. His elaborate tables of wages and prices constitute a valuable addi- 
tion to our general knowledge of this subject. It is noteworthy that prices in 
the different countries of the Near East were never reduced to the same level— 
a fact which suggests that the transit trades of Syria, Asia Minor, and Egypt 
moved on parallel rather than on intersecting lines. 

Heichelheim makes some novel suggestions in regard to Luke’s account of 
the first census of Syria and the journey of Christ’s family to Bethlehem. He 
holds that Bethlehem was an idia wéXs in the sense that it formed part of a 
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private estate of Herod. In this case, however, Bethlehem could not correctly 
be called a wods. He also offers a new translation of the much-discussed 
sentence arn 7) aroypagdy mpwrn eyevero HyeuovebovTos THs Dupias Kupnviov: 
“This census was the first before that under the prefectureship of Quirinius in 
Syria,” i.e., it fell under Quirinius’ predecessor Saturninus. This would pro- 
vide a satisfactory solution of the chronological problem involved, but it puts 
a strain upon Greek syntax. From the parable of the Good Samaritan, 
Heichelheim tentatively infers that two denarii was the normal price for a 
night’s lodging. This rate (in a wayside khan) seems impossibly high. Is it not 
more likely that the two denarii were meant to cover more than one night’s 
expense? 

In Part III J. A. O. Larsen gives an account of Greece in Roman times. 
Under Roman rule Greece ceased to be an important manufacturing or trad- 
ing center; much of its cultivable land reverted to pasture, and in some dis- 
tricts there was a movement back from the cities to the open country. This 
retrogression was not in any large measure due to the Roman intervention in 
Greece. In the light of a careful and detailed discussion Larsen shows that 
this caused no more than a local and transient impoverishment and that, in 
particular, it did not result in any serious drain of money out of the country. 
The prime cause of the setback should perhaps be sought in the conquests of 
Alexander, which called to life a New Greece in the Near East, but in so doing 
upset the balance of the Old Greece and left it with an insufficient population 
to maintain production at its best level. 

The economic history of Greece under Roman rule would perforce be 
short, but for the continued prosperity of the island of Delos in the second 
century B.c. and the unique statistical material that survives in its temple 
records. Larsen’s careful and judicious study of these records provides us 
with valuable evidence on the movement of prices and wages. Among the 
most striking features of these price figures are the surprisingly low level of 
workmen’s wages, the firm prices for oil, and the weakening rates for wine. 
Larsen infers with good reason that there was overproduction of wine in the 
Greek homeland. It may be suggested that the Italian wine-growers at the 
end of the Republic were beginning to break down the Greek export monop- 
oly. 

Larsen shrewdly surmises that the magistrates of the Greek cities, being 
mostly drawn from the landowning class, often granted a stay of execution 
to other landowners whose mortgages were in danger of being foreclosed, on 
the principle that “dog does not eat dog.”’ This is confirmed in the case of 
Boeotia by Polybius xx. 6. 1. 

In Part IV, by far the longest in this volume, Asia Minor is passed under 
review by Broughton. Since the Hittite period this country had suffered from 
arrested development, and even under the Hellenistic rulers its economic 
progress had been in the main restricted to some of the coastal areas. In the 
early days of Roman rule it probably suffered more than any other region 
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under the depredations of Roman fortune-hunters and the requisitions of the 
military chiefs. But under the emperors, and especially from the time of 
Vespasian, it underwent an all-round economic expansion. Even so, its devel- 
opment was not spectacular. Apart from its old-established woolen manufac- 
tures, it had no important export industries, and its trade was largely internal. 
Consequently, as Broughton aptly points out, it remained a land of villages 
rather than of cities, and the inland towns gained on those of the coast. 

But the natural interdependence of the various districts of Asia Minor, 
which Broughton brings clearly to view in a useful geographic survey, insured 
for it a well-balanced internal trade and a steady economic activity. Another 
mark of progress under Roman rule, which Broughton rightly emphasizes, was 
the general substitution of free land-workers for serfs, which had begun, but 
perhaps had no more than begun, in the Hellenistic period. 

Broughton remarks on the fact that Mithridates did not abolish the games 
in honor of the Roman governor Mucius Scaevola at Smyrna. This, however, 
was only to be expected, for the games were a religious institution and there- 
fore inviolable. (Similarly, the rival festivals instituted by Ptolemies and 
Antigonids at Delos were not affected by the political vicissitudes of this 
island.) On the mining operations at Andeira fresh light has been thrown by 
Leaf in his edition of Strabo (note on xiii. 1. 56). Leaf shows that here we 
have the one undoubted instance of the production of metallic zinc in the 
ancient world, and that the iron extracted in the process was an unimportant 
by-product. The same scholar has also pointed out that the production of 
cinnabar in the hinterland of Sinope was probably continued under Roman 
rule (Jour. Hell. Stud., 1916, pp. 11-14). 

It is hardly necessary to add that the contributors to this volume fully 
maintain the high standard of the Economic Survey in the matter of accuracy, 
and of the careful interpretation of evidence. Another cornerstone for a defini- 
tive history of the Roman economic world has been well and truly laid. 


M. Cary 
University College 
London 


The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. XI: The Imperial Peace, A.D. 70-192. 
Edited by 8. A. Cook, F. E. Ancocx, and M. P. Caarteswortu. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. 
xxvili+997. $10.50. 

“In comparison with the Republic, the history of the Empire is dull.” So 
writes Syme at the beginning of his interesting chapter on the wars and fron- 
tier policy of the Flavians. There may be a justification for this statement if 
merely narrative history is considered, but there is no justification when atten- 
tion is focused on the Empire as a whole and on the administration, culture, 
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and economic and social conditions of the provinces, for it is by the evidence 
of the provinces that the Empire ultimately must be judged. Thus the de- 
scription of its life and institutions, section by section, contained in the 
present volume is extremely important. 

The accounts of the provinces, though sometimes brief and superficial, are 
uniformly excellent and are all written by scholars with special qualifications 
for their tasks. Only thirty-two pages are devoted to Africa, Spain, and Gaul 
by Albertini. He remarks on the transformation of these provinces “by a very 
small minority of immigrants” (p. 479) but notes the survival of native lan- 
guages. Differences in local traditions explain the contrast between the 
minute subdivisions of Spain and Aquitania and the large civitates of other 
parts of Gaul. The other Latin provinces of the West are crowded into 
another brief but compact and interesting chapter contributed by Colling- 
wood, Stade, and Alféldi. An important phenomenon noted by the latter is 
the extension of romanization eastward along the Danube accompanied by a 
diminution of Greek influence particularly in Dalmatia. In the Greek prov- 
inces of the Balkans and Asia Minor, treated somewhat more fully by Keil, 
there is little question of romanization; instead, it is now Greek that con- 
tends, as a whole successfully, with other tongues, though native languages 
survived in Thrace, Phrygia, and Galatia. The account as a whole is excel- 
lent, though there are details concerning which I have had occasion to disagree 
with the author.! The survival of Greek institutions, noted in connection 
with Sparta (p. 561) and the “league’’ (sic; read “leagues’’) of the Thessalians 
and the Magnetes (p. 564), could well have been given a more inclusive treat- 
ment; a flagrant omission is Athens, otherwise treated at some length. In 
Macedonia the tribes of the Antanes and “‘the ‘free’ Orestae” are noted (p. 
569), but tribal institutions as a whole hardly are given adequate considera- 
tion; on the other hand, the tribal basis for the political institutions of the 
Galatians is recognized (p. 601) and the federal government of Lycia is 
described at some length (pp. 591 ff.). The statement concerning the unusual 
conditions in Achaea as far as provincial assemblies are concerned (p. 557) 
is useful as a warning against too rigid generalizations, though the statement 
that the Archiereus ‘often held office for life’”’ is based on a misinterpretation 
of inscriptions.? The eastern frontier provinces (Cappadocia, Syria, Arabia, 
ete.) with their mixture of peoples and cultural elements are described in a 
masterly way by Cumont. In the last chapter in the series on sections of the 
Empire, Bell continues his account of Egypt given in Volume X, and Roma- 
nelli contributes an account of Crete and Cyrenaica. In all cases the cultural 
and economic development of the provinces is considered. The general im- 
pression is one of advance and increasing prosperity under an enlightened and 


1In chap. iii of ‘‘Roman Greece” (in An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, ed. Ten- 
ney Frank, Vol. IV [Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1938]), pp. 436-96. 


2 [bid., p. 451, n. 14; ef. p. 453. 
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well-meaning central government; the chief exception is Egypt, where the 
“spirit .... of the exploiter rather than the ruler, is seen everywhere” (p. 654). 

The variety of material in the volume, though omissions can be found 
easily, is almost oppressive. In addition to the usual chapters on the reigns of 
emperors and on the art and literature of the period, there are accounts of 
classical Roman law, of the rise of Christianity, and of peoples beyond—but 
none very far beyond—the frontier such as Germans, Dacians, and Parthians. 
A real aid in synthesis, however, is supplied by Last’s two chapters, ‘“The 
Principate and the Administration” and “Rome and the Empire,” which, like 
his contributions to earlier volumes, are based on extremely careful work and 
constructive thinking. Though they primarily are a synthesis, they show not 
only thorough knowledge but independent investigation of several points. 
An interpretation of the entire period from Augustus to Vespasian is involved 
in the statement: “It was the auctoritas of Augustus which had exalted the 
office of the princeps: now the office itself must exalt Vespasian and his kin” 
(p. 402; cf. the treatment of the lex de imperio Vespasiani, pp. 404-8). The 
remarks concerning libertas as not involving “unfettered freedom” but “‘free- 
dom from arbitrary rule” and in particular as not implying ‘‘a community’s 
untrammeled control of its international relations’’ (p. 486) are a valuable 
contribution to a vexed and intangible problem and only err in exaggerating 
the difference between libertas and the Greek eleutheria; it is true that the 
Greeks were loath to give up “unfettered freedom,” but a reduced form of 
eleutheria is found as early as the surrender of Athens in 404 8.c. Equally im- 
portant is the insistence on regional variety and on Rome’s practice of re- 
fraining from “wanton interference with the native institutions of her peo- 
ples” (p. 448). ‘Unity of sentiment was what Rome attained; and it was the 
only unity worth attainment” (p. 475). Provincial municipalities often had 
large territories so that “the business of local government was more than 
trivial” (p. 450), and “self-government in the cities was not a sham” (p. 461). 
It is noted that the Roman government “looked for help to the aristocrats in 
the provinces” (p. 477), but the theory that class war was the cause of the 
decline of the Empire is challenged. Naturally, not all of Last’s interpreta- 
tions will win universal acceptance, but, without disparaging other contrib- 
utors, it can be said that these two chapters are the most significant of the 
entire volume. 


J. A. O. Larsen 
University of Chicago 


The Administration of Justice from Homer to Aristotle, Vol. II. By Rosert J. 
Bonner and Gertrupe SmiTH. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1938. Pp. viii+319. $3.50. 

The first volume of the Administration of Justice from Homer to Aristotle 

(see Class. Phil., XXVIII [1933], 183-35) was devoted primarily to a chrono- 
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logical study of the growth and development of the judiciary; the second 
volume deals mainly with matters of practice and procedure. An unprejudiced 
discussion of the efficacy of the Athenian legal system concludes this volume. 

Since the aspects of Athenian litigation treated in the present volume have 
been chosen somewhat arbitrarily, it seems advisable to indicate briefly the 
contents of the individual chapters. “I. Introduction’’: It is impossible to 
discover the origin of all known suits, yet the growth of one suit out of another 
can be traced in certain instances. Furthermore, new types of suits sometimes 
owe their origin to constitutional changes. “II. Litigants”: While a litigant 
was obliged to handle his own case, he had access, nevertheless, to the aid of 
advocates, logographs, and clubs. Both individual friends and organized clubs 
were especially helpful in prejudicing a jury. In theory ancient Athens had no 
public prosecutors; the assembly, senate, deme, and tribe employed only 
volunteers. “III. Sycophants”: Though it is often difficult to distinguish be- 
tween a public-spirited prosecutor and an unscrupulous sycophant, who posed 
as a public benefactor, it may be said that sycophancy flourished like the bay 
tree in the late fifth century. The sycophants owed their early success to their 
skill in the new rhetoric which had recently been introduced in Athens. There 
were also lesser breeds of so-called sycophants, including professional wit- 
nesses, bribers, and forgers, but their activities are not discussed in detail 
here. While various legal processes could be used against the sycophant di- 
rectly, the law offered no effective check on his nefarious work. On occasion, 
a sycophant might render useful services; he could, for example, be employed 
to bring a countersuit against the accuser of his client. “IV. Special Pleas”: 
This chapter traces the early history and describes the operation of three 
types of special pleas, namely, avtvypagn, tapaypadgn, and duayaprupia. Early 
in the fourth century avrvypad7 vanished; d:ayaprupia was employed only in 
inheritance cases and public suits; tapaypagn, which was originally restricted 
to amnesty cases, was soon extended to practically all civil suits except in- 
heritance cases. The reckless abuse of demurrers and special pleas was dis- 
couraged by financial penalties and the disfavor with which juries regarded 
them when not well founded. It is erroneous to assume that arbitration and 
Tapaypagn are mutually exclusive. ‘“V. Arbitration’: Only those cases which 
came within the jurisdiction of the Forty and that of the polemarch were 
subject to arbitration. But inheritance cases, though regularly introduced 
by the polemarch, could not be disposed of by arbitration. Since most dixar 
apparently fell within the province of the Forty, arbitration was applicable 
to a wide range of suits. “VI. Witnesses”: The function of a witness in an 
Athenian court was circumscribed but not unimportant. It was the speaker’s 
duty to expound the law and reveal the facts; the witness merely furnished 
corroboration; he was not subject to cross-examination. Women and children 
could testify in homicide cases only. In addition, a child, upon reaching ma- 
jority, could testify to facts and events that transpired during the period of 
its minority. The state did not guarantee the presence of a witness in court 
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by the issuance of a subpoena; it was the business of individual litigants to see 
to it that their witnesses were on hand. “VII. Oaths”: The source of the 
oath was in religion. In addition to informal oaths, fixed formulas were de- 
vised for certain occasions. Oaths may be classified as promissory, eviden- 
tiary, and confirmatory. This chapter, although focused on the fifth- and 
fourth-century orators, goes beyond the use of the oath in litigation and shows 
its importance in Athenian public life. “VIII. Homicide’: Procedure in 
homicide cases is treated fully in Volume I. Here certain controversial points 
of homicide practice are subjected to a thorough examination. It is main- 
tained on ample evidence that in the early development of criminal law the 
idea of recompense to the dead played a more prominent part than did that 
of pollution. “IX. Appeals, Pardons, and New Trials”: The technical mean- 
ing of ects is “reference”; it was sometimes optional, as is the modern ap- 
peal, and sometimes required by law. The Athenian assembly possessed par- 
doning power. Amnesty laws sometimes conferred widespread pardons. The 
rule of res judicata prevailed in Athens with few exceptions, either real or ap- 
parent. ““X. Execution of Judgments”: Collection of awards in the way of 
damages or debts was the duty of the successful litigant himself. The state, 
of course, attended to the execution of confiscation of property and of corporal 
and capital punishment. Imprisonment was very probably an alternative 
penalty in certain cases; whether or not it was a regular penalty per se for 
crime remains a matter of dispute. Though instances of stoning are known to 
history, there is no evidence to show that it was ever recognized as a legal 
form of punishment. “XI. Estimates of Athenian Justice”: This is a difficult 
and controversial point. In this chapter opinions and estimates of ancients 
and moderns are recorded. It is left to the reader to interpret this material 
for himself. But the distinguished authors of this book seem to incline to the 
opinion that the Athenian system was perhaps the best that could be de- 
vised, when all the circumstances are considered. 

It has been possible here to give only a very sketchy indication of the con- 
tents of a rich volume. This book is not intended for beginners or for the 
casual student of the science of law. Unless the reader has a grasp of the 
Athenian legal system and understands its technical vocabulary, he cannot 
hope to proceed far without stumbling. Jn fact, portions of this book are 
“heavy” reading even for the specialist in the field. It is a reliable book, and 
its conclusions can be accepted as facts. The authors have no ax to grind; 
opinions contrary to their own always receive respectful attention and careful 
evaluation. For more than a quarter of a century Professor Bonner has been 
one of the world’s outstanding scholars in the field of legal and constitutional 
antiquities. Over this span of years he has produced a steady stream of arti- 
cles and books. In addition, he has assigned numerous dissertation subjects 
and has given much help to their struggling authors. Professor Smith, a 
student and later an associate of Professor Bonner, has followed successfully 
in her teacher’s footsteps. The writings of Professor Bonner and Professor 
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Smith individually and conjointly have enjoyed the greatest success. I know 
of no major hypothesis that has been overthrown, when once it had been ad- 
vanced by either of them. Lipsius grudgingly corrects his monumental work 
(Das attische Recht wnd Rechtsverfahren (Leipzig, 1915]}) here and there on 
the basis of Professor Bonner’s studies. It is a pity that Lipsius’ inflexible 
mind, brought on by age, and his great prejudice in favor of his own opinions, 
brought on by earlier successes, did not permit him to make more corrections. 
Volumes I and II of the Administration of Justice from Homer to Aristotle, 
which appeared too late for Lipsius to see, belong in the front rank of the 
scholarly and learned writings of the world. 

A third volume dealing with other Greek legal systems is promised at some 
future date. In view of the scarcity and the scattered nature of the material, 
the appearance of this volume will probably be delayed for an indefinite 
number of years. 


AtFrreD P. DorJAHN 
Northwestern University 


Animals for Show and Pleasure in Ancient Rome. By GrorGE JENNISON. 
Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1937. Pp. xiv-+209. 12s. 6d. 


The title Animals for Show and Pleasure in Ancient Rome might, perhaps, 
lead one to expect a somewhat popular treatment of the subject, but the book 
is an important and welcome contribution to classical philology. Since in- 
terest in animals kept pace with the expanding boundaries of the Roman 
Empire and since numerous strange animals found their way to the Coliseum 
and other arenas, the author feels at liberty to introduce any information at 
his command. The first two chapters, which begin rather far away from Rome, 
discuss “Tamed Animals of the City-States of Greece’ and ‘‘Zodlogical 
Magnificence in Egypt under the Ptolemies.”” The remaining chapters are 
devoted to amateurs’ menageries of various kinds, stockyards, the capture 
and transport of animals, and their use in shows and arenas. The material 
does not overlap that of Otto Keller, Die antike Tierwelt (Leipzig, 1909-13). 

In the Preface (p. xi) there occurs the remark that “even a poor book which 
could throw light from an unusual angle would not be useless.’’ Our author’s 
“unusual angle” is that of an experienced zodlogist ably assisted by classical 
scholars. He has also been aided by the voluminous notes of Ludwig Fried- 
linder’s Roman Life and Manners under the Early Empire and by “the equally 
valuable though little known Histoire des ménageries de Vantiquité & nos jours 
by Gustave Loisel,....with its many references to French authorities, 
documents, and treasures.”’ No matter how much assistance Jennison has 
had, the handling of the subject is new and independent, and the material 
presented is interesting and illuminating. 

In numerous instances Jennison has drawn conclusions which only a pro- 
fessional zodlogist could make. By means of more or less casual statements 
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of ancient authors about habits or characteristics of animals he has been able 
to make tentative or positive identifications of them. For example, “The 
malacocraneus described in Pseudo-Aristotle, Historia Animalium, IX, 617a 
32-b5, may be identified, by its habit of perching ‘always in the same place,’ 
as the ortolan bunting” (p. 18, n. 2). The gold-finding ‘“‘ants” of Herodotus 
iii. 102, which classical scholars have been wont to regard as marmots, are 
here confidently identified as pangolins (Appen. III, pp. 190-93). The proba- 
bility that the “tigerlike horses’ sacred to the Sun (Dio Epitome Ixxv. 14. 3) 
were zebras (p. 89) has long been recognized by classicists. 

Aristotle’s statement (HA ii. 499b. 20) that the oryx is one-horned is ex- 
plained as “probably due to reports of persons who had seen oryges on which 
had been practised the trick (known to-day among breeders) of binding 
together the soft and flexible horns of a young antelope, so that the two 
should grow into one” (p. 31). 

Again we have a correction of the unwarranted Greek and Roman belief 
that African elephants were smaller than the Indian (p. 39; see also Appen. V, 
pp. 196-98). W. W. Tarn (Hellenistic Military and Naval Developments [Cam- 
bridge, 1930], p. 99) informs us that the idea that African elephants were 
smaller and weaker is “a mere repetition of a silly remark originally made by 
Ctesias, which continued to be copied by one writer from another for cen- 
turies after the African elephant was well known, a lamentable example of 
what literary men can do.” 

One ancient writer is saved from a charge of nature faking (p. 87). ‘‘Ac- 
cording to Herodian [i. 15. 5], the Emperor [Commodus] shot ostriches with 
crescent-shaped arrows meant to decapitate the birds, the headless bodies 
continuing to run as though nothing had happened. This last detail is correct; 
the same phenomenon may be observed in ducks and geese in like circum- 
stances.” 

Catullus’ Lesbia seems to me much more lovely now that I am able to erase 
my mental picture of her fondling a Passer domesticus. 


Lesbia’s passer was small and desirable, eminently tame and loving, and piped 
to his mistress (ad solam dominam usque pipilabat). This should be the beautiful 
piping bullfinch. Passer may mean bullfinch in meus pullus passer, a term of en- 
dearment in Plautus; one of the meanings of pullus is dusky. Martial says he will 
give the Passer of Catullus in return for thousands of kisses; which may refer to 
the affectionate ways and kisses of the builfinch. Passeres seem to be mentioned in 
Apuleius as domestic pets [p. 117]. 


I note that the new edition of Thompson’s Glossary of Greek Birds (St. 
Andrews University Publications,” Vol. XX XTX [1936]) attempts no definite 
identification of the passer (see p. 270). 

The bird which cleansed the crocodile’s mouth and throat (Pliny, Nat. 
Hist. viii. 90) is referred to (p. 114) as the black-backed courser or plover 
(Pluvianus aegyptius). I have read elsewhere that this bird picked leeches 
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from the crocodile’s mouth. Trader Horn saw huge crocodiles lying on banks 
while “tickbirds picked their teeth free from insects, etc.” 

The frequency with which the horse is mentioned by Jennison makes it 
seem worth while to quote the following interesting paragraph from the 
National Geographic Magazine, XLIV (1923), 471: 

It is a notable fact that the countries in which Caesar campaigned in western 
Europe, including also England, eventually became the region of greatest develop- 
ment of all the heavy types of horses. Doubtless the good roads which so definitely 
marked the long occupancy of the Romans were the greatest justification to 
breeders in their efforts to produce a heavy horse, capable of pulling large loads 
over dependable roadbeds. 


It would seem that, in general, the ancients had a higher estimate of the 
intelligence of animals than we do. At all events I see no reason to conclude 
that Roman animal trainers were either less skilled or less successful than the 
men who now teach animals to act for the screen. 

Since pets are often described in this book, it is appropriate to list two 
articles about them: A. M. Gates, “Greek and Roman Pets,” South Atlantic 
Quarterly, XXX (1931), 405-19, and W. F. Gosling, “Pets in Classical Greece 
and Rome,” Greece and Rome, IV (1935), 109-13. The latter article is based 
on representations of animals on antiquities in the British Museum. It con- 
tains a plate which shows a pet cat on a vase (see also p. 407 of the former 
article). This illustration is interesting in connection with Jennison’s state- 
ment that “it was in Roman times, apparently, that the cat became a com- 
mon domestic animal in Western Europe” (p. 7). 

Another useful article is that by W. C. McDermott, ‘The Ape in Roman 
Literature,” TAPA, LXVII (1936), 148-67. McDermott has recently pub- 
lished a volume called The Ape in Antiquity (“‘The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies in Archaeology,”’ No. 27 [Baltimore, 1938]). It seems to me that 
E. W. Martin’s delightful Birds of the Latin Poets' deserves mention in a 
work which has to do with Roman fondness for animals. I have seldom 
seen it cited. 

I believe that but few important classical references have eluded Jen- 
nison’s search. Perhaps the passage in Petronius (47) about trained pigs was 
regarded as trivial. It runs as follows: ““Nam cum mundatis ad symphoniam 
mensis tres albi sues in triclinium adducti sunt capistris et tintinnabulis culti, 
quorum unum bimum nomenculator esse dicebat, alterum trimum, tertium 
vero iam sexennem, ego putabam petauristarios intrasse et porcos, sicut in 
circulis mos est, portenta aliqua facturos.” 

There are several misprints in this book. A rather glaring one is ‘“Exae- 
meron” (p. 147). The persistent repetition of “galinule,” however, shows that 
it is a misspelling. 


1“Teland Stanford Junior University Publications, University Series,’’ No. 13 
(Stanford University, 1914). 
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Jennison’s work sheds much light on many points, makes certain very 
definite contributions, and sifts, organizes, and renders available an immense 
amount of material. It will prove useful in many connections. 
A review of this book by D’Arcy W. Thompson appears in the Classical 
Review, LII (1938), 77. He does not agree with all the new identifications of 
birds and beasts. 


Evucens 8. McCartney 
University of Michigan 


Aberglaube und Zauberei bei Theokrit. By Hans ScHweizeEr. (Dissertation zur 
Erlangung der Doktorwiirde vorgelegt der Hohen philologisch-historischen 
Abteilung der philosophischen Fakultit der Universitit Basel.) Basel: 
Hans Boehm; Schweiz. Verlags-Druckerei, 1937. Pp. 56. 


Since Greek and Roman superstitions actuated people in their daily lives 
and since they affected national decisions and the conduct of military cam- 
paigns, it is obvious that full literary appreciation and understanding of the 
classics are often dependent upon a knowledge of folklore.! It seems to me 
that a growing recognition of this fact is helping to secure for the study of 
classical folklore the recognition which it deserves. 

During the present century a rather large number of special studies have 
been made of the folklore in various authors or groups of authors. A recent 
one in this journal is that by Mary Luella Trowbridge, ‘Folklore in the 
Scriptores historiae Augustae,’’ XX XIII (1938), 69-88. All such contributions 
will be invaluable when some enterprising group of scholars undertakes the 
inevitable Index superstitionum classicarum. A pattern for such a work of 
collective scholarship may be found in the Handwérterbuch des deutschen 
Aberglaubens (Berlin and Leipzig, 1927——), edited by H. Bichtold-Stiubli. 
Even this encyclopedia contains enough Greek and Roman references to make 
it extremely useful to the student of classical folklore. 

The most recent publication on the folklore of a special author is that by 
Hans Schweizer, Aberglaube und Zauberei bei Theokrit. Most of it (pp. 10-49) 
is devoted to Idyll II, the Pharmaceutria, the lure of which has caused many 
scholars to try to interpret it in whole or in part. Schweizer has made a careful 
examination of their work and has accepted or modified their views. His own 
great contribution is the thoroughgoing comparison of verses of Theocritus 
with magical papyri, of which there are a surprisingly large number extant. 
They reveal the social background of the people as few other things can do. 
Schweizer deserves the thanks of scholars for reconstructing an excellent set- 
ting for this idyll. 


1 This fact is well illustrated in a Johns Hopkins dissertation by Leslie Cornelius 
Cox, ‘‘The Artistic Use of the Love Charm in Greek and Latin Literature’’ (1917). It 
is regrettable that this work has never appeared in print. 
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In a footnote on page 37 there occurs this casual remark: ‘Es wiire ja auch 
denkbar, dass sie die Iynx bloss in Worten beschwért wie das irmouavés von 
V. 48.” We are told by Dionysius, De avibus i. 23, that the wryneck was a 
bird dear to the hearts of women who practiced spells or magic, but I do not 
believe it was absolutely necessary for Simaetha to have a real wryneck. The 
mere utterance of the word “fire” during a dinner might cause almost as great 
alarm as the thing signified (Pliny Nat. Hist. xxviii. 26). Fifty years ago 
Scotch fishermen were as much afraid of hearing the word “minister” or 
“kirk” while fishing as they were of having a minister aboard.? 

It seems worth while to quote the final paragraph of the author’s summary 
of his treatment of Idyll II (p. 49): 


Wie Theokrit das Leben der Hirten richtig und aus genauer Kenntnis der Dinge 
schilderte, so war er imstande, eine magische Zeremonie mit reicher Kenntnis und 
vollem Verstindnis fiir die Dinge zu gestalten. Seine magische Gelehrsamkeit 
stammt wie sein Wissen um die lindlichen Dinge sicherlich z. T. aus eigener 
Beobachtung. Manches aber ist Frucht der Lektiire. Wir sahen, dass er Zauber- 
formulare von derselben Art kannte und verwendete, wie sie uns noch heute in 
den Papyri vorliegen. 


On page 4 there occurs the following sentence: “Das wichtigste Gebiet 
theokritischer Gelehrsamkeit aber ist die Volkskunde.” In my opinion the 
poems of Theocritus have never been adequately edited for the folklore which 
they contain. All the annotated editions with which I am familiar could have 
employed more notes—and more illuminating notes—without risk of making 
them mere vehicles of learning. In view of this situation it seems to me regret- 
table that Schweizer did not fulfil the expectations which his title arouses in 
the mind of the reader. A hasty re-reading of Theocritus enabled me to detect 
a number of things which failed to get attention. It is just as difficult for me 
to believe that the omissions are unintentional as that they are premeditated. 
I shall give a few examples. 

There is no comment on the questions addressed to a girl at a drinking 
party (xiv. 22): ‘“Won’t you speak? Did you see a wolf?” An excellent col- 
lection of examples of the superstition alluded to may be found in R. P. 
Eckels, Greek Wolf-Lore (Philadelphia, 1937), pages 25-29. An additional ex- 
ample occurs in Scott, Quentin Durward, chapter xviii: “Our young com- 
panion has seen a wolf, and he hath lost his tongue in consequence.” 

One finds but little discussion of the lore in the directions given to Alemena 
by the seer Teiresias (xxiv. 88-100), and no attention is paid to the folk in- 
junction against looking around or turning back (ibid. 95-96). Dogs detect 
the presence of deities (ii. 35-36) and spirits, but no references are given 


2See F. S. Bassett, Legends and Superstitions of the Sea and Sailors (Chicago and 
New York, 1885), p. 109. 
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(p. 32) to other literary examples of this belief, nor are there any parallels to 
““Mormo! Horse bites!”’ (xv. 40).3 

In x. 20 Bucacus utters a warning to Milon: yu) 6) weya pwvbed. This is far 
more interesting than our superstitious ‘‘Don’t boast” or “Mind how you 
brag.” An exhortation not to talk big lest the evil eye of someone put to 
flight the word about to be uttered may be found in Plato, Phaedo 95 B. 
Niobe’s refusal to use verba minora (Ovid Met. vi. 151) offended the gods, and, 
according to one account, Actaeon’s sad fate was due to his boasting that he 
excelled Diana in hunting (Diod. Sic. iv. 81. 5). As Ovid says in Fasti v. 539: 
Verba movent iram non circumspecta deorum.4 

Self-laudation or self-adulation is not a whit less dangerous than boastful- 
ness. In connection with the reference to rough old Polyphemus, who spat 
upon his breast three times when he thought his reflection in the water seemed 
beautiful (p. 7), one recalls that a certain Eutelidas failed to take precautions 
when he was enravished by his own beauty and so bewitched himself (Plut. 
Symp. v. 7.4). One might make a long list of examples of the dangers arising 
from praising one’s self or somebody else.® 

References to several American articles would be helpful in explaining lines 
in which there is lore of sneezing (vii. 96; xviii. 16), spitting (ii. 61; vi. 39; 
xx. 11), and numbers (ii. 43; xvii. 82-84). The Loeb translation of the last 
reference is as follows: “The cities builded therein are three hundreds and 
three thousands and three tens of thousands, and threes twain and nines 
three.” The repetition of the number three reminds one of Livy xxii. 10. 7: 
“Eiusdem rei causa ludi magni voti aeris trecentis triginta tribus milibus 
<trecentis triginta tribus)> triente, praeterea bubus Iovi trecentis.”’ 

In xii. 23-24 we find a singer proclaiming that there will be no “lies” on the 
tip of his nose when he praises a friend. ‘“‘Lies” is a vivid metonymy for 
“pimples,” but in our own lore lies cause pimples, blisters, and lumps to ap- 
pear upon the tongue, where they properly belong. From Marcellus xi. 25 we 
may conclude that the Romans believed slander could raise blisters on the 
tongue of the person slandered. In Theocritus ix. 30 Menalcas makes an effort 
to see that no blister grows on his tongue. According to the scholiast, women 
supposed that blisters rose on the tongue of a person who failed to pay back 
something loaned to him. The passage is troublesome, but was not Menalcas 
trying to make due return for the talents intrusted to him by the Muses? 

The rustic character of the following quotation seems to warrant its inclu- 


3 Cf. Clyde Murley, “Socrates and Bugaboos,”’ Class. Jour., XXX (1935), 494. 


4 For other examples of boasting see H. V. Canter, “Ill Will of the Gods in Greek 
and Latin Poetry,” Class. Phil., XXXII (1937), 133-35, 1389; E. S. McCartney, ‘‘Folk- 
lore Heirlooms,’’ Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters, XVI 
(1932), 152-53; K. F. Smith, The Elegies of Albius Tibullus (New York, 1913), p. 480. 


5 See Canter, op. cit., part of n. 20; McCartney, op. cit., pp. 127-34. 
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sion here, although it is more analogous to the idea in Marcellus than to any- 
thing in Theocritus. It comes from John Gay, ‘“The Shepherd’s Week,”’ Mon- 
day 19-20: 

Woe worth thy tongue, may blisters sore it gall, 

That names Buxoma, Blouzelind withal. 


Hold, witless Lobbin Clout, I thee advise, 
Lest blisters sore on thy own tongue arise. 


We students of the classics are separated from ancient peasant Sicilians 
by so wide a chasm of time and distance that it is occasionally difficult for us 
to identify folklore as folklore. I failed to recognize any ‘‘mystic awe of noon- 
day’’ in the refusal of a goatherd to pipe at this hour (i. 15-16) until I chanced 
upon examples of it.® 

There are more omissions which I could point out, but I leave the field to 
some other author who may wish to do research work in Theocritus. My 
criticisms of Schweizer’s investigation are reducible to one—that the title is 
too comprehensive. Gedicht II should have been appended to it. Perhaps 
Schweizer himself will some day supplement the helpful and adequate piece 
of work which he has done on Idyll II. Scholars interested in the supersti- 
tions recorded by Theocritus will find useful a collection of references which 
Professor Ernst Riess published in the American Journal of Philology, XXIV 
(1903), 430-44. 

It is easy to see why Idyll II has become a lodestone for folklorists. The 
matters which are dwelt upon are not all mere literary conventions. Some of 
them are among the most vivid realities of ancient life. Just as biblical law 
ordained that ‘Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live,”’’ so Athenian law de- 
creed the death penalty for a pharmakis* and Roman law for Roman counter- 
parts.° 

To any professor who has a class in Theocritus I urgently recommend as 
collateral reading for Idyll II an article by Alice Hamilton, “Witchcraft in 
Polk Street [Chicago],”’ American Mercury, X (1927), 71-75. Here one can 
find examples of Italian love magic as practiced in the New World by women 
who might well be lineal descendants of Simaetha.!° Those who wish to com- 


6 W. W. Hyde, Greek Religion and Its Survivals (Vol. XXIV in ‘‘Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome’’), pp. 137-38. 


7 We are becoming ashamed of our own treatment of witches. Part of an item in 
the Detroit Free Press of March 9, 1938, runs as follows: ‘‘Hampton, N.H., March 8— 
(U.P.)—Eunice (Goody) Cole was acquitted today of a 282-year-old charge of witch- 
craft, which led to her imprisonment and her death as a despised and lonely old woman.” 

8 Demosth. c. Aristogeit. A. 793; cf. Plato Leges 933 C-E. 

9 Cod. Just. ix. 18; Cod. Theodos. ix. 16. 


10 Equally interesting in this connection are the first two chapters in E. P. Heaton’s 
By-Paths in Sicily (New York, 1920). 
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pare Simaetha with other witches of classical antiquity will find material 
available in brief compass in chapter v of J. E. Lowe’s Magic in Greek and 
Latin Literature (Oxford, 1929). 


EvuaGene 8. McCartney 
University of Michigan 


Rom: Herrschertum und Reich im zweiten Jahrhundert. By W1LHELM WEBER. 
Stuttgart and Berlin: W. Kohlhammer, 1937. Pp. vi+409; 11 pls. + 3 


maps. 


Despite its attractive format and typography, Professor Weber’s presenta- 
tion of the second century of the Roman Empire has little significance for 
English-speaking readers. Of its five chapters on the emperors from Trajan 
through Commodus, all save the one on Trajan are simply re-workings in 
German of his discussion in the eleventh volume of the Cambridge Ancient 
History. Moreover, the original German versions of those on Trajan and 
Hadrian had previously appeared in Meistern der Politik. Though Weber 
justifies their separate publication on the ground that in their first forms they 
suffered much editorial abbreviation (cf. also CAH, XI, 325 n.), it may be 
doubted whether expansion and revision have much increased their reliability 
or their value. Also, the absence of even the slight equipment of footnotes 
and bibliography which they had in the CAH renders the book of little use 
for the serious historian save as an expression of the author’s judgments 
on men and events. Weber has shown himself, for example in his recent 
Princeps, a scholar who can bring an encyclopedic knowledge to bear in 
illuminating fashion upon specific problems. But his generalizations and in- 
terpretations have not commanded wide respect. 

The keynote of the book lies in its emphasis on the part which racial in- 
heritance played in molding each of the Antonines. Save for the prosaic Nar- 
bonnese, Antoninus Pius, they had in their veins the turbulent, mystic blood 
of the Spanish peninsula, where the Roman strain had become mingled with 
varied racial elements, especially the Iberian. Thus the Antonines had no 
real understanding of, or sympathy with, the native Roman traditions, and 
above all with that delicate compromise, the Augustan principate. In each of 
them, individualism found expression in a different type of monarchism: 
Trajan, general and conqueror, desirous of reviving the onward march of 
Roman imperialism; Hadrian, indefatigable traveler, all things to all men, and 
curious inquirer into the things of the spirit; Marcus, who for all his Stoic 
admiration of the democracy of the best allowed the dissolute Verus and Com- 
modus to share his rule and, though theoretically a pacifist, waged unceasing 
war; and finally the wild extravaganza of Commodus, who here figures not as 
a self-indulgent tyrant but as one who felt a new, and at the same time more 
primitive, spiritual urge toward a Dionysiac god-kingship. Weber regards 
Trajan as, on the whole, the most beneficial to the empire by his extension of 
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its frontiers and by his promotion of toleration and equality. In this view he 
discounts the prevalent opinion that Trajan’s expansionist policy overstrained 
the resources of the empire and that equalization of the subjects with their 
Romano-Italic masters, however commendable in theory, resulted in a level- 
ing-down rather than a leveling-up. The following reigns, according to Weber, 
witnessed the gradual undoing of Trajan’s work, first through the pacifistic 
policies of Hadrian and particularly Antoninus, under the second of whom the 
centralized control exercised by the earlier emperors shrank to the center of 
the empire so that the frontiers were left to their own devices. Then Marcus, 
on the defensive, was prevented from securing the northern frontiers because 
of the revolt of Avidius Cassius, for which his appointment of Verus to the 
eastern command had prepared the way. Finally, Commodus shattered the 
traditions and dissipated the strength of the empire and completed in his 
executions the displacement of the Romano-Italic aristocracy which Hadrian 
had begun by favoring easterners and knights. Thus the second century 
formed a prelude to the tragedy of the third, to the triumph of East over West 
and the consequent dissolution of the empire. 

Though Weber’s interpretations, thus briefly presented, may not seem 
extreme, they suggest that contemporary events have colored his historical 
approach. Furthermore, his treatment has a certain mystic exaggeration 
which stirs a feeling of distrust. For him, history is dominated by the in- 
evitable, though secret, interplay of race, religion, and the like. Moreover, 
though the usual historical style may err on the side of aridity, he goes to the 
other extreme of florid extravagance. He can seldom use fewer than three 
adjectives or clauses to define one concept. The ordering of material is con- 
fusing and the presentation lacks precision. The reader moves through a 
radiant haze of verbiage which presents the personalities in a brilliant but 
distorted light and which blurs the outlines of events. In short, this reviewer 
agrees wholeheartedly with the strictures passed on the “rhetorical passion” 
of the original chapters in the CAH by Westermann, who reviewed them in 
the American Journal of Philology, LVIII (1937), 481. 


Mason HamMMonp 
American Academy in Rome 


Iamblichus: De vita Pythagorica liber. Edidit Lupovicus DeuBner. Leip- 
zig: Teubner, 1937. Pp. xx+158. Paper, Rm. 6.60; bound, Rm. 7.50 (ex- 
port prices).! 

The ideal in editing an ancient classical text for the use of scholars is, pre- 
sumably, to approximate as closely as possible to the text as it finally left the 
hands of its author, with whatever errors it may have contained. Yet, since it 


1 This is the first example of the new Teubner texts, with their larger format, wider 
margins, and improved type. 
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is in most cases a reasonable assumption that the text was then almost, if not 
entirely, free from all obvious errors, in particular those of orthography and 
grammar, an editor will generally feel justified in correcting or attempting to 
correct all such errors when they appear in his manuscripts. But where, as is 
the case with Iamblichus’ Vita Pythagorica, a work produces a general impres- 
sion of gross carelessness on the part of the author, the position is very dif- 
ferent. Once we have reconstructed, in as far as the circumstances permit, the 
archetype of all the known manuscripts, we have no means of deciding which 
of the errors that remain are to be ascribed to faults in the earlier manuscript 
tradition and which to the author himself: however closely they may conform 
to usual types of copyist’s errors, they may nevertheless have appeared in the 
text as it left the author’s hands. In these circumstances the editor must either 
confine himself to the attempt to reconstruct the archetype or else he must 
attempt to reconstruct the text, not as the author wrote it, but as it would 
have been, had he corrected all mistakes which would have been apparent to 
him on re-reading it. But, if the editor adopts the latter alternative, as Herr 
Deubner does in the present work,? it is by no means clear within what limits 
correction of the manuscripts is necessary or permissible; it would depend 
entirely on the amount of care with which we suppose the author to have re- 
read his work and on what exactly he would consider or realize to be errors. 
The latter difficulty can, however, be cleared up to some extent by a careful 
study of the author’s usage, and such a study Herr Deubner has made in the 
case of Iamblichus.’ Apart from that, it is obvious that in editing a text of this 
nature and with this purpose in view extreme caution is necessary in the 
admission of emendations. 

The material for reconstructing the text of the Vita Pythagorica is, apart 
from conjecture, the fourteenth-century Laurentianus 86, 3(F), from which 
all the other known manuscripts are derived, and the secondary evidence 
provided by the recurrence of more or less identical passages either in Iam- 
blichus himself or in other authors. Unfortunately, these other passages are 
not of particularly great assistance, for, in addition to deliberate alterations, 
all the evidence indicates that Iamblichus was exceedingly careless in his use 
of quotations. In the admission of emendations directly derived from this 
secondary evidence Deubner shows much more caution than did his predeces- 
sors, including the last editor, Nauck.4 To take only two examples: in 77 
(44, 19D) he retains the 6) of F, which Nauck rejects on the evidence of a 
parallel passage in the Epistolographi; in 104 (60, 13) he retains 67 kal, which 

2 Though he seems nowhere clearly to state that he is doing so. 

3 This study appears, along with an examination of various critical questions con- 
cerning the Vita Pythagorica in the Sitzungsberichte der preuss. Ak. [1935], pp. 612-90 
and 824-27. It is unfortunate that this could not have been included in the present 


work: it is irritating to be so frequently referred for the arguments in favor of a par- 
ticular reading to a work which few readers will have at hand. 


* Petrograd, 1884. 
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Nauck rejects on the evidence of the Protrepticus. The majority of the altera- 
tions of this kind which Deubner does admit seem perfectly legitimate; for 
example, his alteration in 136 (77, 2-4) of the 6¢, ka#apins and 67: of F to the 
ré, KaNapris and dre of Porphyry; or his alteration of the éx’ and ris of 129 
(73. 20) to the bm’ and rds of 249 (134, 3). But at times we must gravely doubt 
the justification for emendation. For example, in 163 (92, 9 f.) Iamblichus, in 
talking about the Pythagorean enthusiasm for 76 dcactnrixov eldos of medi- 
cine, says, according to F, kal we.pGc@ar mp&rov pév KatapavOave onueta 
oupmerplas move Te Kal citwv Kal dvatravcews. Deubner alters mévwy to moray 
on the strength of 244 (131, 4), where in a similar phrase F has torr, and this 
in spite of the fact that in a similar passage Diogenes Laertius has révwv. Yet, 
apart from the fact that wévwy gives a satisfactory meaning, it seems much 
more likely that cirwy would cause révwy to be altered to moray in 244 than 
that dvamratoews would cause rorév to be altered to révwy here.® 

Of conjectural emendations Deubner rejects, in favor of the readings of F, 
many which were admitted by earlier editors,’ but he introduces quite a 
number of his own. Of these, many are perfectly legitimate, but others seem 
entirely unnecessary. For example in 10 (8. 20 ff.), where F reads 6 6é éip- 
pwrbpevos Kal bd THY TovovTwy Sov Kal bad THs Ex Bpehous madeias Kai bd 
Ths puoikns Beoedeias Ett waAdAov éavTdov KaTéTaccEV GEV THY TapdYTwY 
TpoTepnuatwy aropaivwy, Deubner alters karéraccey to karerevev. The latter 
part of the sentence would then mean either ‘He himself strove (lit., ‘“He 
strained himself”) even more to show himself worthy. . . .” or else “He strove 
even more to show himself (€auvrov.. .. amo@aivwyv) worthy ....” But is xaré- 
taooev not just as satisfactory: “He himself ordered his faculties (éavrov 
katTéragoev) even more, showing himself worthy”’ 2 


eeeee 


5 Cf. 36 (21, 7 f.), where, in the account of Pythagoras’ encounter with the fisher- 
men on his way from Sybaris to Croton, F has écov re wrd7jOos émtomGvrar elrev, 
ixObwrv dpicas &p8ug: Deubner, on the strength of rév d&piOudy in the parallel passage 
in Porphyry, alters dpi0u@ to apiOudv. Yet api8ud gives quite a satisfactory meaning: 
“defining (it) by the number of fish.’’ Again in 69 (39, 3) and 226 (121, 18) Deubner 
follows Nauck in altering the 6:4 raidra of F to 6:4 rabra in accordance with the da ra 
avira of 188 (104, 17). Yet the reading of F gives at least as satisfactory a meaning in 
these two passages as would the emendation. 

Deubner has been criticized by an earlier reviewer (Theiler, Gnomon, XIV [1938], 
312 ff.) for excessive conservatism. Yet to the present reviewer, the circumstances 
being what they are, it seems that his fault is exactly the opposite one. 


6 E.g., in 47 (26, 15) he retains the xai of F, which Nauck, following Cobet, rejected; 
in 109 (63, 10) he retains a&éxov, which Nauck, following Kuster and one of the deriva- 
tive manuscripts, altered to déxeo0ar; in 13 (10, 14), 68 (38, 19), and 225 (121, 13) he 
retains the éreypiay, éreypiats and éveypia of F against Nauck’s admission of Cobet’s 
ebatyeav, ebavyeias, and ebatyea. 


7 Cf. 8 (7, 28), where Deubner alters the position of ofcav, though as it occurs in F 
it involves only a very slight looseness of construction. Nor does there seem any 
justification for altering mpds to mpocéxwv in 220 (119, 13). 
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Such criticisms apart, Deubner’s work is an important contribution to our 
knowledge of Iamblichus: he verifies the readings of F;* he rejects many un- 
necessary emendations (as well as Nauck’s annoying malim, scripserim, etc) ; 
and he introduces many valuable emendations of his own; above all, he pro- 
vides, at the foot of each page, abundant references to parallel passages in 
Iamblichus and in other authors. 


M. J. Boyp 
Queen’s University 
Belfast 


Albinus and the History of Middle Platonism. By R. E. Wirt. Cambridge: 
At the University Press, 1937. Pp. xii+147. $2.25. 


That Albinus, author of the useful little introduction to the dialogues of 
Plato (Hermann, VI, 147-51), is author also of the Avdackaduxds trav TAatwvos 
doyuarwyv which passes in the manuscripts under the name of “Alkinoos” 
(Hermann, VI, 152-89), has long been suspected. Ruhnken, Cramer, Freu- 
denthal, Praechter, Nock, and now Dr. Witt have removed the attribution 
from the realm of doubt, so that there is no longer any excuse for referring to 
“‘Alkinoos” (as certain scholars have recently done). The error apparently 
arose from the easy confusion of 8 and x in ninth-century minuscules. Albinus 
was probably the pupil of the “‘Platonist”’ Gaius at Smyrna, and was in turn 
the teacher of Galen, about the middle of the second century of our era. 

The present work, written as a dissertation for the degree of Ph.D. at 
Cambridge, is published both as Volume VII in the “Transactions of the 
Cambridge Philological Society” and as the third number in the new series of 
“Cambridge Classical Studies.” It is a very helpful study of the Didaskalikos; 
the other work of Albinus, dealing with the nature of the dialogue form, with 
the purpose of Plato’s dialogues, and with the best order for reading them, is 
considered only incidentally. The Didaskalikos, which professes to be a state- 
ment of ‘“‘What Plato Said,” is sympathetic, not critical, and is intended for 
the novice; it is in part carelessly arranged, as the author admits in his last 
chapter (ra 6€ oropadny kai araxTws eipnueva); it ignores all that is either in- 
conclusive or eristic; it emphasizes ethics, metaphysics, and epistemology; it 
slights mystical religion and eschatology, education, rhetoric, communism, 
and politics generally; it draws most heavily on the Timaeus, and next on the 
Republic. Most important of all, its Platonism is permeated by Stoic and by 
Peripatetic doctrine, as is that of the epitome of Arius Didymus, the De 
Platone of Apuleius, some of the Dialexeis of Maximus Tyrius, and Diogenes 
Laertius iii. 70 ff.; in fact a common source for these works is to be suspected. 
Needless to say, therefore, the value of the Didaskalikos for us is almost wholly 
the evidence that it gives of the conflated, eclectic ““Platonism”’ of the second 

8 E.g., in 14 (11, 6) rpoopabwv, where Nauck reads rpopuabwy or 80 (46, 8) dxowvwrnrov 
kal, where Nauck reads dxowd&v # xai and emends to dxowwwvnrov kal. 
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century, conveniently termed “Middle Platonism” (to be distinguished, of 
course, from the “Middle Academy”). 

Most of Dr. Witt’s study is devoted to the problem of discovering the 
sources of this eclectic work. Both Aristotelian and Stoic terminology and 
method he finds in the three fields of logic, physics, and ethics, as well as 
traces of the more nearly Platonic Xenocrates. But it is Antiochus of 
Ascalon whose shadow falls most deeply across the pages of the work. To 
the sources for our knowledge of Antiochus that have been generally recog- 
nized, chiefly in Cicero, Dr. Witt is able to add Clement of Alexandria. In his 
longest chapter (pp. 42-94) he analyzes the content of the Didaskalikos in its 
relation to Antiochus. He argues that Albinus knew Antiochus chiefly if not 
wholly through the account of Arius Didymus. The following are his con- 
clusions at this point (p. 103): 

Firstly, the philosophical structure of the Didaskalikos is mainly dependent on 
the eclectic system of Antiochus of Ascalon. Secondly, the writer is not directly 
indebted to Antiochus but rather to Arius Didymus, who in his doxographical 
account of Plato incorporated much Antiochean doctrine and sometimes practised 
an eclecticism of his own, introducing from Aristotle and the Old Academy ele- 
ments which Antiochus himself had not employed. Thirdly, the Didaskalikos is 
intimately connected with the account of Plato in Philosophoumena of Hippolytus 
and with the De Platone of Apuleius. 


For the role of Arius Didymus there is much to be said; but Dr. Witt has 
claimed for it rather more than the actual evidence appears to justify.’ 

In his excellent final chapter, Dr. Witt discusses the position of Albinus as 
a Middle Platonist. To be a “Platonist’’ in the second century implied no 
slavish attitude toward the master’s words, though there was always great 
respect; it was considered proper to interpret freely or to choose among rival 
interpretations of a given doctrine. Thus Albinus differs from Plutarch as 
to the Platonic theory of evil (pp. 120 f.). With this freedom of interpretation 
one might compare the varying theologies of the Christian tradition, all of 
which profess to be interpretations of a single group of facts. What the 
work of Albinus and those like him was to make possible a little later, when 
there should emerge a more profound thinker with a deeper interest in religion, 
one may perceive by reading Plotinus, also in a sense a “‘Platonist.” The true 
significance of Albinus, then, we may well conclude, is his service as one of the 
links between Plato and Plotinus, despite great differences between Albinus 
and the greater philosophers. 

Dr. Witt’s dissertation originally included a new critical edition of the text 
and a translation; though circumstances have temporarily excluded them 
from this publication, it is to be hoped that they will soon appear. References 
in the present work, as the reader soon discovers for himself, are given, in an 
abridged form (59, 37 = p. 159, 1. 37), to Hermann’s edition; some of the 


1Cf. the review of Dr. Witt’s book by Prof. Cherniss in AJP, LIX, No. 3 (July, 
1938), 351-56, to which I need add nothing on this point. 
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references to modern authors, in spite of an (incomplete) list of abbreviations, 
are blind because the titles are not given. A good analytical table of contents 
is provided, and lists of passages cited, but no general index. 


WiuiaM C. GREENE 
Harvard University 


Milton’s Debt to Greek Tragedy in “Samson Agonistes.” By WiLL1AM RILEY 
Parker. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1937. Pp. 260. $2.50. 


This is the sort of book which not only justifies the study of comparative 
literature, of which it is an excellent example, but likewise illustrates how 
much can be done with secondary books and translations toward demonstrat- 
ing the numerous relationships between English and classical Greek literature. 
The author, who modestly lays no claim to classical scholarship but who is 
certainly not ignorant of Greek, has diligently studied a few standard books 
on Greek tragedy and translations of the plays, using the results of his labor 
to establish from a number of points of view the essentially Greek qualities of 
Milton’s drama. 

The structure of the book is admirably compact; the style, crisp and 
abounding with felicitous quotation. He has taken as a point of departure 
Milton’s statement in the Preface to Samson Agonistes concerning ‘‘the three 
Tragic Poets unequall’d yet by any, and the best rule to all who endeavour to 
write Tragedy,” thus inviting comparison with his own play. Parker proceeds 
to indicate in great detail “the major aspects of Milton’s debt to Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides” in respect to general conformity, specific debts, and 
spirit. The four chapters into which the book is divided include the discus- 
sion of the title of the play, acts and epeisodia, the unities, katharsis, mate- 
rial, plot, length and structure of prologos, parodos, kommos, and analysis of 
characterization, tragic irony, the chorus, and Milton’s supposed misogyny as 
well as a more general treatment of the problems of theme and spirit. The 
book closes with a brief summary, a list of authors cited which includes all the 
scholarly writing on the subject, and an index. 

Beginning with a short discussion of the debt to the Book of Judges, which 
gave Milton the story upon which he improved so remarkably, Parker de- 
velops a number of striking parallels in structural symmetry with the works 
of the Greek dramatists. Samson Agonistes is shown to be patterned after a 
Greek play to the extent of following in order its very divisions from prologos 
to exodos. Milton’s knowledge of Aristotle’s Poetics is thrown into sharp re- 
lief; his acute sympathy with the 700s of Greek tragedy is brought out so 
clearly that the author is able to say (p. 210): ‘Milton was one of the last 
men whose intellect comprehended all the aspects of the Greek spirit and 
whose genius caught that spirit in a piece of living art.” 

Critical opinions from Samuel Johnson to R. C. Jebb are ably treated and 
refuted, where necessary. Jebb’s insistence upon the Hebraic quality of Sam- 
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son Agonistes is attacked at some length. More recent critics also receive their 
meed of castigation; it seems that a fascinating literary problem has been 
settled, and that there can be no doubt as to the basic soundness of the 
analysis. Euripides was Milton’s favorite among the three dramatists, but 
Sophocles serves him as chief model, although he has drawn from all three in 
his play. 

It is true, despite express qualifications as to their complete validity, that 
the statistics which form such an important phase of Parker’s argument 
resemble at times a mechanical lowest common denominator instead of the 
“antient rule and best example” Milton had in mind, as the author seeks con- 
firmation of his views in comparing the length of certain structural units of 
Samson Agonistes with similar ones in Greek drama. The final sections, how- 
ever, help to remove the impression that mere arithmetic has played too large 
a part in the discussion. At any rate, the calculations and enumerations in 
such a section as ‘‘A Word on Length” may be valuable even to a student of 
Greek drama. Certainly the sections which treat Milton’s most obvious mod- 
els, the Oedipus Coloneus and the Prometheus, are quite convincing; about the 
entire work there is an atmosphere of tact and taste which is often lacking in 
similar investigations and prevents the author from pressing his analogies too 
far. 

Certain minor criticisms arise. There is some danger in relying so heavily 
as he has done upon a single book like Haigh’s Tragic Drama of the Greeks. 
Haigh, whose name figures very often in Parker’s footnotes, has provided the 
authority for most of the general statements about Greek tragedy; even 
Haigh’s footnote references to other books have been carefully utilized. But 
Haigh has led him astray, I think, in the matter of tragic irony in one detail. 
Parker takes over Haigh’s distinction as to conscious and unconscious irony 
to the extent of repeating the latter’s view that the second type does not occur 
in Aeschylus. Surely the Agamemnon, both in the general situation and in the 
speeches of its protagonist and the chorus, does not lack this type of irony 
(see vss. 67, 249-57, 837, 945 as well as Thomson’s sensible remarks, quoted 
at pp. 165 and 234). The statement at page 61, ‘“‘Samson with the two instru- 
ments of force,” is vague; no doubt Harapha and the Public Officer are meant 
here. The reference to Supplices in the quotation from Haigh at page 82 is a 
bit confusing; both Aeschylus and Euripides wrote plays of the same name. 
One may take leave to doubt the assertion (p. 205) drawn from Webster, An 
Introduction to Sophocles, that “the ethical purpose of Sophocles is deeper, 
more profound, than that of Euripides.” To the list of Milton’s literary 
reminiscences from Greek drama may be added Housman’s comparison of 
Ag. 420-26 with the thirteenth line of Milton’s sonnet on his late espoused 
saint (JP, XVI [1888], 262). The English typography is impeccable, but 
Tédevos (p. 55) lacks the accent and bBpis (p. 219) the final s. W. Macneile 
Dixon’s Tragedy might have been a useful addition to the list of authors cited. 


L. R. Linp 
Wabash College 
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Lucretius: De rerum natura. Translated by R. C. TrREvELYAN. Cambridge: 
At the University Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. xv+295. 
$2.75. 


Mr. Trevelyan’s contribution in this volume is a rare one, namely, a metri- 
cal translation that sticks closely to the original. He could hardly have trans- 
lated Lucretius more accurately in prose. His rendering will be appreciated 
by scholars, widely used by those who prefer their Latin classics in English 
translation, and warmly welcomed by college students. 

The translator of any poem must choose between prose, blank verse, and 
rhymed verse. Of prose renderings there are a few of conspicuous merit, like 
Munro’s translation of Lucretius. But for the most part prose translations of 
poetic originals labor under inherent and perpetual difficulties. The attitude 
of the prose translator is a defeatist attitude. His effort is a pis aller from the 
first line. In abandoning the element of rhythm he abandons the chief charm 
of the original. His version is but a feeble copy, the flattest of presentments 
without color, without high light, with every touch of artistry sacrificed to 
deadly accuracy, showing supreme indifference to the fact that the way a poet 
says something is often more important than what he says. 

Neither is the rhymed-verse translation much more satisfactory, and surely 
Trevelyan is right when he says in his Preface (p. xiv): 

Rime not only makes accuracy of rendering needlessly difficult, but it brings 
with it all the familiar associations and conventions of English rimed poetry 
which, however admirable in themselves, the reader of a translation from the 
classics should wish to forget. It is this more than anything else that makes 
the versions of Homer, Virgil and Lucretius by Pope and Dryden, for all their 
brilliant qualities, appear nothing more than intolerable travesties, devoid of almost 
every thing that gives the original poems their greatness and individual charm. 


Only one thing in the paragraph quoted above seems doubtful to me, and 
that is the phrase “their brilliant qualities.” They have none. But perhaps 
Mr. Trevelyan did not wish to be too severe and so inserted it. It will be 
remembered that when Bentley made his famous remark to Pope about his 
translation, his first words were of a palliative nature: “It is a fine poem, Mr. 
Pope, but you must not call it Homer.”’ It is not likely that Bentley really 
thought it ‘‘a fine poem.” Let us at least hope that he didn’t. 

Trevelyan accordingly has been wise in choosing ten-syllabled blank verse 
as his medium. This he has handled well, and even if his translation does not 
always measure up to Lucretius’ distinction of phrase, it is nonetheless a good 
one. 

An interesting Appendix is contributed by H. Sykes Davies on Macaulay’s 
marginalia. Macaulay it seems had the habit of scribbling comments on the 
margins of books he read, and Mr. Davies possesses his copy of Lucretius. 
Apparently Macaulay despised Lucretius’ philosophy as completely as he 
admired his poetry. As samples I may quote the following: “Stuff,” “Non- 
sense,” “Idiocy,” ‘Mere drivelling,” “Precious philosophy!!!!”’ On the other 
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hand, the comments on some of the poetical passages are highly eulogistic: 
“Beautiful writing”; “Sublime beyond any passage of the kind in poetry”; 
“Nothing can be better than this series of illustrations. It is admirable, 
luminous, and picturesque.” 

Davies’ criticism of Macaulay’s contemptuous comments on Lucretius’ 
philosophy is that he judged it too exactingly by a modern standard; that he 
overlooked the fact that Epicurean physics were only a first step and so not 
too much should be expected. Doubtless there is something in this contention, 
but Davies misstates his case when he remarks (p. 284): “Epicurus need not 
have been so silly”; and (in the same paragraph) “the results of regarding 
Epicurus as a forerunner of modern science are likely to be so unfortunate.” 
But are they so unfortunate? Certainly Macaulay’s childish indignation and 
outbursts of expletives are of but little importance. Perhaps he would have 
been less disturbed if he had understood Lucretius better. 

For his text Trevelyan has for the most part followed Bailey’s Oxford 
edition of 1921. He has, however, departed from it in many passages, all of 
which are listed in the second Appendix. 


Gorpon J. Laine 
University of Chicago 


De arte rhetorica 1. By Grorcius Kowatuskx1. (‘Acta Seminarii Philologici 
II Universitatis Ioanneo-Casimirianae Leopoliensis,” Fasc. 3-4.) Leopoli: 
Societas philologica Polonorum, 1937. Pp. 111. 


The practical genius of the Greek mind evolved the art of rhetoric in 
response to actual needs, and, as in the case of so many other literary crea- 
tions, the “inventor” based his work upon pre-existent, popular materials out 
of which he created the art and started it on its long development into its final 
form. This was the achievement of Corax, the author of the first réxvn, 
which is the subject of a thorough and excellent investigation by Professor 
Kowalski. The work, which is cast in the form of a Latin dissertation, is of 
interest primarily to specialists in the history of Greek rhetoric, yet its sound 
scholarship and keen analysis should recommend it to the general scholar as 
well. The dissertation carries the subtitle ‘De Coracis arte,” and presumably 
will be followed by other articles on early rhetoric. 

Professor Kowalski’s conclusions are not always easy to find in his cir- 
cuitous discussion, and different readers will find different items significant; 
however, his main points seem to me to be the following. The discovery of 
Corax which founded the art of judicial rhetoric was (according to Aristotle) 
the commonplace of equal probabilities. This device, which is connected with 
the dialectic practice of predicating contraries about the same object, origi- 
nates in popular usage; its germs may be found in proverbs, early poetry, 
religious beliefs, etc. This practice of predicating contraries, although abused 
by Corax and criticized by the philosophers, may be justified by the observ- 
ance of certain qualifications, and even the best philosophers used the 
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method of disputing on each side of a question in their schools. In fact, the 
practice of arranging subjects in opposing pairs is common in all types and 
ages of literature. The Art of Corax consisted of examples illustrating the uses 
of the argument from probability, drawn from actual trials; for example, the 
case of the stronger and weaker man in an action for assault is a commonplace 
known to Xenophanes. Probably the speeches were arranged in tetralogies, as 
in the Art of Tisias, comparable to the Tetralogies of Antiphon. Corax defined 
his art merely as \oywv téxvn; Gorgias later defined it as the art of persuasion, 
and was the first to call it ‘‘rhetoric’’; this is derived from a Sicilian use of the 
word rhetor as an interpreter of the laws, i.e., a pleader in court. The art of 
persuading in political life arises, as the author points out in an excellent dis- 
cussion, when the body politic is no longer subject to the will of one man (a 
tyrant) and at the same time the laws lose their reputation of divine institutes 
and become legitimate subjects for human investigation. Further origins for 
the art of persuading are found in dialectics and magic. As for Corax’s Art, 
Professor Kowalski maintains that it contained only examples and illustrative 
speeches; no theoretical discussion occurred in this work, and Corax cannot be 
considered the inventor of the parts of an oration. In short, Professor Kowal- 
ski will grant to Corax only what Aristotle expressly assigns to him, the 
invention of the commonplace of probability. 

These conclusions are supported by a multitude of interesting citations and 
quotations, drawn from all periods of literature, ancient and modern. (Even a 
recent moving-picture is cited to illustrate one point.) The reader cannot fail 
to be impressed by sheer weight of numbers, although one may be tempted to 
wonder if all these quotations prove his contentions as conclusively as Profes- 
sor Kowalski believes. However, the value of the work does not depend on the 
validity of its proofs, since it presents an original and illuminating treatment 
of the problems. The one disappointing feature of the book lies in its style; 
it seems to me highly desirable that even in a book intended for specialists the 
author should present his facts and arguments in a style that is at least clear 
if not elegant and in an orderly fashion. In this work many sentences and 
paragraphs remain obscure after three or four readings; still more irritating is 
the haphazard, hit-or-miss arrangement. Often the reader suddenly finds him- 
self in the midst of a long, apparently irrelevant digression without knowing 
what has become of the main argument. A few more clues to guide the reader 
through the labyrinth of material which Professor Kowalski has collected 
would greatly improve this work and make it more attractive for scholars who 
cannot afford to spend as much time in reading a book as the author in 
writing it. 

Nevertheless, this weakness does not lessen the importance of the work; 
Professor Kowalski has produced a valuable and erudite treatise. 


eo Cuares T, MurpHy 
Harvard University 
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Pompeii. By R. C. Carrineton. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1936. 


The author’s purpose is to give a historical interpretation of the excavated 
monuments of Pompeii without burdening his text with the common data of 
the excavations which are already available in many other publications. 

He has achieved his aim with a notable degree of success, and one follows 
with pleasure his comments on the origin and development of the town house 
and the country villa, the significance of certain groups of buildings in either 
the old or the new area of excavation, and the evolution of technique in the 
successive styles of mural decoration. While the book is not intended as a 
guidebook, it can, through Appendix I (‘Visiting Pompeii”) and Appendix IT 
(‘Visiting Herculaneum”) be used with good results by visitors to the two 
sites. It is adequately equipped with text-figures, plates, Bibliography, and 
Index. 

Among other things Carrington points out the importance of the digging 
that is going on at Paestum, Minturnae, Ostia, and Rome itself in helping us 
to ‘make a scale of Italian towns and to set Pompeii in its proper place’ 
(p. 3). He comments also on the fact that up to 1928 excavators at Pompeii 
were content to stop at the level of the town of a.p. 79, but now under the 
direction of Amedeo Majuri, the superintendent of antiquities in Campania, 
lower levels are being laid bare and light is being thrown on the early history 
of the city. This deeper digging, however, is confined to certain parts of the 
old excavations (pp. 12-13). Elsewhere the author touches briefly on the leg- 
acy of the Etruscans that came down from their settlement in Campania 
during the seventh and sixth centuries (pp. 17-18). The system of relatively 
small holdings prevalent in the region is described and illustrated (pp. 90 ff.), 
the average size of the estates being placed at sixty acres (p. 97). In the chap- 
ter on religion it is suggested that Venus Pompeiana, the protecting deity of 
Pompeii, may have been merely a Romanized form of some earlier Oscan 
deity, and it is obvious that this Pompeian Venus had much wider range than 
a goddess of love. 

The section on wall-painting, which is of special interest, stresses the 
popularity of the imitation of tapestry. Incidentally, in the development of 
this tapestry principle Carrington says: 

Tapestry decoration of this kind was very common at Pompeii during the last 
century of the town’s existence. It was derived ultimately from the practice of 
nomadic tribes in the East who used tapestries to cover the insides of their tents, 
and from them the custom spread to more permanent buildings. At Pompeii the 
use of real tapestries to cover the walls of rooms was not uncommon; but such 
tapestries have now perished and have left only bare walls with nails or hooks in 
them. More often the tapestries were not real but imitated in stucco, and they did 
not cover the whole wall but hung in the central portion between the dado and 
the frieze, as in the Campanian and Etruscan tombs of earlier centuries. When 


these imitation tapestries were adorned with pictures, they strongly resembled a 
modern cinema-screen. 
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Only occasionally does one find doubtful or misleading statements, as for 
example, on pages 44-46, where there is an account of the institution of the 
Tuvenes. In describing the headquarters of the movement (the hall excavated 
in the Strada dell’Abbondanza III. iii. 6), the author says: “The whole 
building is strikingly similar to the local headquarters of the present Fascist 
militia which can be seen in the main street of the modern township of Pom- 
peii.”” Here Carrington seems to imply that the primary purpose of the or- 
ganization of the Juvenes was military, but it has never been established that 
this was the case. The innumerable inscriptions concerning the Iwvenes are 
extremely vague in regard to the purpose of the institution. According to a 
recent study of the question by S. L. Mohler (‘The Iuvenes and Roman 
Education,” Trans. Amer. Phil. Assoc., LX VIII [1937], 442-79), the Zuvenes 
may have been nothing more than schoolboys. 

Another statement of the author is open to criticism. On page 109 he 
speaks of the failure of ancient industry “to develop a real factory system.” 
Surely this remark was made from a somewhat exacting modern standpoint. 
Compared with the factories of our own times those of the Romans were, it is 
true, limited. Nevertheless, there were a good many of them and their output 
was one of considerable volume in such products as tableware (the red-glazed 
pottery known as Arretine ware), clay lamps which must have been made by 
the million, glassware, bricks, bronze, and copper ware. This point has been 
discussed by Tenney Frank in his Economic History of Rome (2d ed., pp. 219 ff.). 

Moreover, on page 117 Carrington, in speaking of the cult of Apollo, says: 
“His temple at Cumae was one of the foremost shrines of the land. Thence his 
influence spread through central Italy, and reached Rome.” It is not, how- 
ever, by any means certain that the Apollo cult in Rome came directly from 
Cumae. It may easily have reached Rome from some site in Etruria, as is 
indicated by Altheim’s treatment of the subject in ‘‘Griechische Gétter im 
alten Rom” (Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten, XXII, 163). 


Gorpon J. LAInG 
University of Chicago 


Race Mixture among the Greeks before Alexander. By AuBRrEY DILuEr. (“Il- 
linois Studies in Language and Literature,” Vol. XX, Nos. 1-2.) Urbana: 
University of Illinois, 1937. Pp. 187. $2.50. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the publication of this monograph, which 
was finished in 1933, has been delayed until now by the depression, Diller’s 
study is almost unique in its field. With industry and skill Diller has examined 
the ancient sources and the opinions of modern writers on various aspects of 
the subject. It should be stated that this is not a theoretical study of race; 
indeed, the significance of race in civilization, we are told, is largely a matter of 
opinion. The purpose of the book is to treat historiographically the process of 
race mixture in ancient Greece. The attitude of the Greeks themselves toward 
this problem was sociological rather than biological. They disliked the con- 
fusion of culture and ideals more than the mixture of races. 

The chapter on the prehistoric period, admittedly an obscure and difficult 
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subject, has little that is new, for, after a review of the archeological evidence, 
the racial stratification emerges much as Blegen has already suggested: Dur- 
ing the Neolithic age independent peoples, of the Mediterranean race, in- 
habited Greece. A movement of non-Indo-Europeans over the sea from the 
southeast ushered in the Early Helladic period. Beginning in the Middle 
Helladic, about 2000 B.c., successive waves of Greeks, from the north, pene- 
trated the peninsula. A natural blend of these peoples followed. Their non- 
material survivals, institutions, etc., are so slight that the greatness of Greece 
is to be attributed not to the Minoan-Mycenaean civilization but to factors 
operating immediately afterward. The silences of archeology on the subject 
of race are partly compensated for by Homer, who, Diller feels, gives a very 
real and vivid impression of culture and society in pre-Dorian Greece. This 
society was relatively free from national prejudice and race sentiment. There 
was no intentional restriction of race mixture. On the other hand, Diller 
remarks, Greece was then an isolated country, so that the Homeric open- 
mindedness was a bit naive. Homer is, of course, helpful for late Mycenaean 
Greece, but I doubt whether we can use him for broad generalizations on the 
Bronze Age. 

Diller’s study of historical Greece is limited to Athens before Alexander. 
Since the mingling of peoples was rather slow and since, furthermore, we have 
no statistics, we are restricted chiefly to a study of the controls which organ- 
ized society set up to regulate infiltration by immigration, intermarriage, etc. 
The chapter, therefore, tells little about actual race mixture. It concentrates, 
rather, upon how easily a slave might become a metic, and a metic a citizen. 
Since some of these were non-Greeks, we are then in a position to say what 
chances a barbarian had of becoming a citizen. We can agree with Diller 
when he says that the Athenians made the transition from alienage to citizen- 
ship a guarded privilege, but he surely is wrong when he suggests that this 
“obviously expresses the deliberate intention that the mingling of the classes 
should be restricted, and it vouches for the disapproval of race mixture on the 
part of the Athenian people.” It simply means, I think, that the Athenians 
wished to limit the number of citizens. It is unfortunate that Diller has so 
often chosen the word “foreigner” with which to designate non-Athenian 
Greeks, for in a book of this sort one expects it to apply to non-Greeks. Unless 
one is careful, therefore, one is likely to get the wrong impression about actual 
race mixture. Diller shows that the significant feature of Athenian society 
was the institution of exclusive citizenship and its corollary, alienage. Citizen- 
ship is first mentioned in connection with Solon’s constitution, but it was not 
meant to be exclusive. Its exclusive character ‘does not appear before the 
fifth century. The restriction of naturalization and the development of alien- 
age came with the growth of Athens as a maritime and commercial city.” At 
the same time the Persian wars accentuated the antithesis between Greek and 
barbarian. The great opportunities of fifth-century Athens naturally invited 
many foreigners to its gates. Consequently, it is here especially that we find 
marked efforts to prevent contamination; witness the laws of 451-450 and 
346-345. The efforts seem to have been reasonably successful, and the safe 
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conclusion is that in Greece before Alexander there was not much race mix- 
ture. Beloch’s population figures, however, are cited to show that by the 
fourth century the “foreigners” in Athens outnumbered the citizens. 

The results, speaking broadly, are pretty much what one would expect, 
but obviously there is great value in having brought together and interpreted 
a large mass of scattered material. The book concludes with an appendix on 
the metics of Athens. Analytical tables of their demotica and technitica are 
added. 


C. A. Rosinson, JR. 
Brown University 


The Syntax of the Genitive Case in Aristophanes. By JAMES WILSON POULTNEY. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1936. Pp. xv-+235. $3.50. 


A proper appraisal of a work of this type involves an answer to questions 
as to the objective of a work dealing with the syntax of a special case in a 
special author, and also as to the proper method of investigation. That the 
main point of attack cannot be historical is just as clear as that historical 
questions cannot be avoided altogether. If a special author shows special 
syntactical features it is important to know just how these are related to the 
usual constructions of his contemporaries and predecessors. Moreover, as the 
author himself recognizes, even his very classification—and classification there 
must be—forces him to answer some historical questions indirectly. However, 
this is more or less incidental, and the main point of view is necessarily de- 
scriptive. We can say, then, that we may expect a cross-section of usage as 
reflected in the author studied and the determination and explanation of the 
differences between him and what is normal. Such differences are particularly 
interesting in the case of Aristophanes, because he is the main representative 
of Attic comedy, the language of which was deeply rooted in the colloquial 
speech of its day, and yet was strongly subjected to various literary influences 
and checkered with bits of parody from the tragedians. Perhaps it is a slight 
defect in Mr. Poultney’s work that he has not carefully distinguished between 
these strata. Thus of the curious genitive in kAfje rnxTa dwyatwv (Ach. 479) he 
remarks merely that it is highly poetic, but it assumes its full significance only 
when thought of as an intentionally ridiculous imitation of the pompous style 
of tragedy, and it was into the mouth of Euripides that Aristophanes had put 
the words. 

The difficulty of avoiding commitment on historical questions looms up 
again and again in the interpretation of many features. Thus on page 6 the 
writer explains genitives like “Acéouv in adiédued’ eis “Acdov KaTw, “down to 
Hades,” as due to the ellipsis of a word for “house” or “temple.” But this 
implies rejection of Delbriick’s theory that the genitive originally denoted the 
sphere of activity of the verb and was transferred in this sense to be used with 
prepositions as well as nouns. Moreover, even if we adopt the theory that the 
genitive was originally used only adnominally, we could think only of an 
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ellipsis in pre-Indo-European times, since comparison with other languages 
shows the usage to have been firmly established in the Indo-European period 
without possibility of consciousness of a word omitted. 

Also in the separation of ablatival genitives and true genitives historical 
problems necessarily arise, nor can they be decided merely by one’s feeling as 
to which interpretation is more in line with one’s expectations. Thus in the 
matter of the genitive with verbs of hearing the writer rejects Delbriick’s 
reconsidered opinion that it is always a true genitive, since verbs meaning 
“to hear” never take an ablative in the old Sanskrit and Avestan texts. 
Poultney, however, prefers to interpret as ablatival the genitive in rauti yey 
hKovod twos, ‘I heard this from some one.” Clearly here the consideration 
which moved Delbriick should be considered decisive, and the writer was 
misled by his previous habits of interpretation and the feeling engendered 
by them. 

In the classification of examples of the adnominal genitive, Poultney, like 
all others, is bothered by many a case on the borderline. Thus of instances 
like Ach. 996, véa wooxidia cvkidwr, “young shoots of fig trees,”’ he remarks 
that they seem more possessive than partitive. Obviously such a question 
cannot be decided and would be of importance only if we assume one or the 
other type of adnominal genitive to have been original and the others to have 
been derived from it. On the other hand, if we think of the adnominal genitive 
as original in its widest application, being merely the case of dependence of 
one noun upon the other, all subdivisions are no more than handy devices for 
classification, and one disposition of borderline cases is as good as another. 
We can be particularly certain that the possessive genitive does not represent 
a real historical type, and that what to include is merely a matter of con- 
venience. If possession is thought of as ownership, the possessive genitive is a 
very small category, and we shall have to find other labels for most examples 
included under it. If we think of possession as equivalent to appurtenance, 
practically all uses of the adnominal genitives can be included; e.g., the sub- 
jective genitive, which designates the doer of the action, also designates him 
to whom the action pertains, and even the objective genitive, generally a very 
distinctive type, runs over into the possessive at times. Most of us would 
call the genitive cov in rov épacrny cov, “your lover,” an objective genitive, but 
we can hardly quarrel with Mr. Poultney when (p. 28) he designates it as pos- 
sessive. On the whole, we may say that practice has leaned to using other 
more definite classifications wherever possible, but to leaving the term ‘“‘pos- 
sessive” to the unclassifiables in addition to the designation of ownership. 

All such inconsistencies in classification as well as in historical interpretation 
can scarcely be avoided, and Mr. Poultney’s work should be judged by its 
contribution to descriptive syntax and to the understanding of Aristophanes. 
From this point of view he has given us an excellent and thorough piece of 
work, commendable both because of the wealth of material cited and because 
of its interpretations. 

WALTER PETERSEN 
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Encouragement of Literary Production in Greece from Homer to Alexander. By 
Wintrrep Evperta WEtER. (Private edition, distributed by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Libraries.) Chicago, 1936. Pp. iii+-113. 

This dissertation, written in 1933, is one of several which have been pro- 
duced at the University of Chicago on the topic of literary patronage. There 
are two others, by Dr. Moscrip and Dr. Schullian,! which also deserve careful 
attention because they are among the very few works which deal specifically 
and extensively with this problem. Dr. Weter’s dissertation treats an unusual 
phase of the subject, since there is a sharp difference between the types of 
literary patronage before and after Alexander. Under the influence of Alex- 
ander literary patronage was shaped by the institution of his pido and ératpo., 
and by the custom he began of taking numerous literary men with him on his 
campaigns; and, when literary patronage takes root in Rome, it bears a 
marked similarity to the Alexandrian variety.? Just how the Alexandrian kind 
of literary patronage came into existence and how it affected Roman literary 
patronage are subjects which have never been fully investigated. Since Dr. 
Weter is not concerned with the Alexandrian type, and therefore not with the 
type to which we are most accustomed, she has wisely named her dissertation 
as she has and proceeded to discuss more than what can strictly be called 
literary patronage. 

An understanding of the conditions of literary patronage is vital to the 
reconstruction of the contemporary point of view of an author. Our informa- 
tion necessarily comes from small scraps of evidence, but, when collected, they 
make an impressive array and furnish a most enlightening background for the 
literature itself. Dr. Weter discusses such varied subjects as ‘‘The Homeric 
Bard,” “The Tyrants,” “Private Individuals as Patrons,” “Literature and 
Religion,” “The Spartan Attitude toward Literature,” and “The Athenian 
Democracy.” She describes all forms and sources of literary encouragement 
in her chosen period, the motives for such encouragement, and the effects of 
it upon the recipients. In covering so much ground, the dissertation naturally 
suffers somewhat from diffuseness. Further research could certainly be carried 
on in separate studies of each author and locality; the discussion of the 
political causes and uses of literary patronage is most useful and should repay 
deeper investigation. Dr. Weter’s dissertation is thoroughly sound, and these 
three dissertations reopen an inquiry which has received too little attention 
since L’abbé Reure’s book in 1891 on Les Gens de lettres et leurs protecteurs a 
Rome. 

WALTER ALLEN, JR. 
Princeton University 


1 Virginia Moscrip, Literary Patronage in Rome, 240 B.C.—90 B.C., published only in 
Abstracts of Theses, The University of Chicago (Humanistic Series), VII (1928-29), 433- 
37; Dorothy May Schullian, External Stimuli to Literary Production in Rome, 90 B.C.- 
27 B.C. (Chicago, 1932). 


2 Cf. Jacobus Van Vliet, De praetoria atque amicorum cohortibus (Utrecht, 1926). 
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The Historian Ephorus. By G. L. BarBer. Cambridge: At the University 
Press, 1935. Pp. xii+190. $2.50. 


The chapter headings of this book are: (i) ‘““Ephorus’ Life and Works,” 
(ii) “The Contents of the Histories,” (iii) ‘““The Hellenica Oxyrhynchia,” 
(iv) “The Prefaces,” (v) “The Influence of Isocrates,’’ (vi) “Bias in Ephorus,”’ 
(vii) “The Causes of the Peloponnesian War,” (viii) ‘The Sources of the 
Histories,” and (ix) “Some Criticisms of Ephorus.” A conclusion, ten useful 
appendixes, and a bibliography complete this study. 

Among the many interesting and plausible observations are the following: 
Ephorus was not the author of the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, but probably 
made direct use of it, and then served as an intermediary between it and 
Diodorus. Ephorus was strongly biased in favor of Athens and his home town, 
Cyme; toward Thebes he was impartial; toward Sparta he was unfavorably 
disposed. He seems to have chosen at least some of his sources because of their 
agreement with his own views. Thus he avoids Xenophon and prefers a source 
written from the Theban or Macedonian viewpoint. 

In view of the very fragmentary character of the extant writings of 
Ephorus, one may wonder how completely this book, or any other book on 
Ephorus, can embrace the truth. Ephorus must still be studied chiefly 
through Diodorus, who is rightly believed to have used him as his source in 
Books xi-xvi and as a partial source in various other books. This problem is 
not taken up anew in the present study. Mr. Barber’s book is a real contri- 
bution which no student in the field can afford to ignore; unless new and sub- 
stantial fragments of Ephorus come to light, this study may never be super- 
seded. 


Northwestern University 


AuFrrep P. DorJAHN 


Scholia in Apollonium Rhodium vetera. Edited by Carnot WENDEL. Berlin: 

Weidmann, 1934. Pp. xxvi+702. Rm. 20; bound, Rm. 22. 

Sadly belated and brief notice is hereby given of a useful tool forged by 
Dr. Wendel, who, following the organization of the evidence which he has 
already set forth,! gives us the scholia to Apollonius in convenient form. Al- 
though the editor has not attempted to record all the variants, he has been, 
as he says, ‘“‘in eligendo largior quam parcior.” A preface briefly reviews the 
material treated in the article already cited and the plan followed in present- 
ing the scholia. Six indexes (‘‘Auctores et proverbia,” “Historia fabularis et 
religio,” “Historia vera,” “Nomina geographica et ethnica,” ‘“‘Glossae et res 
notabiliores,” and ‘“Vocabula quibus interpretes utuntur rariora”) give good 
access to this mine of assorted information. All students, not alone those of 
Apollonius, are glad to have this store placed, so to speak, under one roof. 


University of Chicago Harotp B. DUNKEL 


1“Die Uberlieferung der Scholien zu Apollonios von Rhodos,” Abhandl. d. Gétt. 
Ges. d. Wiss., Vol. I (3d ser., 1932). 
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CORRIGENDUM 


Class. Phil., XX XIII, 47: A vertical line should be added to the chart on 
this page, connecting 8 and Cod. Pat. This will be obvious to any reader of 
page 46; but, since the omission is probably my own error, it should be 
recorded here. 


W. C. HELMBOLD 











